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Do Schools Have a 
Role in Adjustment? 


GEORGE W. DENEMARK 


Several popular conceptions of ‘‘adjustment” as an objective 
of education are here cited and analyzed. 


IN THE most fundamental sense, 
we are all “for” adjustment as a major 
concern of our schools. The very nature 
of man, characterized by the extreme 
helplessness of infancy and the lengthy 
dependence upon others during the years 
of childhood and adolescence, makes 
evident the need for an effective and 
continuing relationship between the in- 
dividual and his environment. Indeed, 
as Shaffer pointed out, “One of the most 
basic generalizations of the biological 
sciences is that all living organisms tend 
to vary their activities in response to 
changed conditions in their environments. 
.. . As long as the animal continues to 
adjust and to modify its responses it con- 
tinues to live. If it fails to adjust in some 
degree, its existence is imperiled. When 
the animal ceases entirely to adjust, it is 
dead.” ! 

Similarly, the nature of society and of 
group life demands a liberal measure of 
the “social cement” that is derived from 
the development of a body of shared 
values by its members. Schools have pro- 
vided much of this “social cement” as 
the agents of societies charged with com- 
municating the values of the culture and 

*Laurance F. Shaffer. The Psychology of 


Adjustment. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1936. 
p. 138. 
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the collective experience of its people. 
Each of us, unless he be a complete anar- 
chist, is forced to recognize that a cen- 
tral responsibility of the school is that 
of helping each child to adjust to the 
culture of which he is a part. 

Viewed in terms of the nature of man 
and the nature of society, the choice of 
being “for” or “against” ‘adjustment is a 
false one. In reality we have no choice. 
It is either adjustment or death—death 
for the individual and death for the 
society. 

What then is all the current squab- 
bling about? Why is it that the question 
of schools and adjustment has become 
the immediate counterpart to the “Why 
Johnny Can't Read” fad of a few years 
ago? Typical of the current set of maga- 
zine articles on this topic is a recent one 
appearing in a women’s magazine cir- 
culated widely through chain store out- 
lets entitled “Is Your Child Too Well- 
Adjusted?” The bold type introductory 
paragraph following the title reads: ““Be 
like the others.’ ‘Join the group.’ These 
are the slogans of American parents to- 
day, but what is so wonderful about the 
others, and why must a child join the 
group? Let him be different. His indi- 
viduality may be the very thing that will 
make him into the responsible rebel our 
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world so badly needs.” * The extent of 
concern over adjustment as a function 
of the schools is documented by a recent 
research bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association reporting on “Ten Criti- 
cisms of Public Education.” * The report 
includes life adjustment education 
among the ten criticisms leveled at the 
schools and then goes on to define and 
clarify the function of such programs and 
their effects upon the curriculum and the 
quality of high school graduates. 

While it is obvious that the school’s 
role in adjustment is of considerable cur- 
rent interest to parents and educators 
one is inclined to ask, “But why all the 
furor?” If adjustment is a necessary, in- 
deed inevitable, element in the educa- 
tion of our children and youth, why so 
much disagreement over recognizing 
as a significant objective of our school 
curriculum? The answer to this query 
lies, of course, in the widely different 
meanings which different persons have 
attached to the term. 

The confusion over the meaning of ad- 
justment has undoubtedly been com- 
pounded rather than reduced by the ac- 
tivities of two groups of individuals 
during recent months. One of these has 
been that batch of journalists whose 
primary concern is for getting a story 

—any kind of story—that will attract 
readers. Such writers, a small but 
troublesome lot, have seemingly spent 
most of their efforts seeking to pose 
dramatic cleavages rather than working 
to illuminate and clarify current contro- 
versies. They have tended to re port on 
important educational problems _ in 
oversimplified 
nature that are almost in- 


grossly terms of an 


“either-or” 


*Ardis Whitman. Woman’s Day. September 
1958. p. 28-29. 

* National 
Division. Research 
cember 1957. 


Research 


De- 


Association, 


141-48; 
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evitably unsuited to a world of multiple 
alternatives and complex relationships. 
If we would believe some of these high 
pressure journalistic salesmen, our edu- 
cational world is clutching and clawing 
precariously at a giant pendulum swing- 
ing back to center from the extreme left. 
Some of them would have us (as did a 
feature writer for the Chicago Tribune ) 
emerging from a half-century of a child- 
dominated society and returning at last 
to a point where parents could once 
again assert their own rights. It is quite 
evident that such writers have either kept 
themselves well insulated from the many 
incidents observable daily in stores and 
on sidewalks and busses where irritated 
and preoccupied parents vent their ac- 
cumulated tensions upon their offspring; 
or these writers are simply more con- 
cerned with a story than with the facts. 

The second group that seems to have 
confused rather than clarified the general 
public’s understanding of the term “ad- 
justment” as applied to the task of school 
and home in educating children is that 
group typified by the Council for Basic 
Education. In speeches and articles pre- 
pared by some of the leadership element 
in this group, modern schools have been 
depicted as being largely preoccupied 
with the task of fitting our youth into 
neat, predetermined compartments and 
pigeonholes—this being done in the 
name of “adjustment.” In spite of the 
attempts by such persons to represent 
themselves as defenders of the intellec- 
tual virtues, they can frequently be 
found guilty of the rankest kind of anti- 
intellectualism. They seem to revel in the 
conversion of many situations involving 


GEORGE W. DENEMARK is dean, 
School of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee. He is chairman of 
the ASCD Commission on Teacher 
Education. 
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mixed values and multiple alternatives 
into oversimplified “either-or” choices. 
They would have us believe that the 
only function of education as conceived 
by contemporary school administrators 
and teacher educators is adjustment and 
that adjustment, to these educators, 
means only conformity. These critics 
would view concern for adjustment as at 
the opposite end of the scale from in- 
tellectual development and the mortal 
enemy of the same. Based upon such re- 
sults one might suspect that the “basic 
education” of these “thinkers” had been 
seriously neglected in such areas as 
critical thinking, logical argument, and 
ethics. 

In seeking to consider and analyze 
some of the criticisms of adjustment as 
an objective of education one can find 
the following shortcomings cited: 


1. Adjustment necessarily involves con- 
formity and results in the submergence 
of the ideas and qualities of each indi- 
— to the group or society. 

2. Adjustment means a — approach 
to teaching and learning in which a 
major concern of the teacher ee school 
program is that of insuring that students 
are happy and comfortable and are 
having all of their whims and fleeting 
interests catered to. 

3. Resulting from these characteristics, 
adjustment inhibits, or perhaps—more 
strongly—prohibits, creativity of the in- 
dividual. 

4, Adjustment inevitably results in 
mediocrity and low levels of aspiration 
because programs and_ requirements 
must be pegged at a low level common 
denominator which, in reaching the or- 
dinary student, fails to tap the resources 
of the unusually able. 


These are serious charges. If they in 
fact represent the intent, or at best the 
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unconscious consequence of the school’s 
concern for the adjustment of our chil- 
dren and youth we should undoubtedly 
make short work of disposing of such a 
program and philosophy. There are, 
however, a number of quite different 
interpretations of the meaning and im- 
pact of adjustment. Perhaps it would be 
well to review some of these in seeking 
to understand what many educators have 
been supporting when they speak of ad- 
justment as an important objective of the 
school. Obviously, there could be little 
to support in the interpretations we have 
just enumerated. 


Individuality and Adjustment 


In contrast to the belief of some that 
individuality dies in the process of ad- 
justment to a group there is the convic- 
tion of many who would hold that, prop- 
erly conceived, individuality may come 
to its fullest fruition in the context of a 
group or a society. Man is fundamentally 
a social animal. As pointed out earlier, 
the prolonged period of helplessness and 
dependence as an infant and child under- 
lines in fundamental, biological terms 
that man depends upon other men for his 
very existence. What might appear at the 
outset to be a limitation and serious dis- 
advantage of the human infant in com- 
parison with the almost immediate agil- 
ity and relative independence of other 
species turns out to be the wellspring of 
man’s real superiority. 

It is precisely because of man’s lengthy 
period of development and because his 
capacities are developed and extended in 
the process of growth and experience 
rather than being rigidly confined by 
predetermined instincts that he may 
achieve so much. Thus to set up the so- 
ciety or group as the antithesis of the in- 
dividual is to fly in the face of what we 
have come to recognize as the real genius 
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of man, his ability to take advantage of 
the experience and efforts of others— 
others both in geographic space and his- 
toric time. Man becomes more nearly 
akin to that which he is capable of be- 
coming, not in spite of his relationships 
within a society, but because of these re- 
lationships. 

It should be made clear that we are 
not saying that any society or any group 
relationship promotes and extends the in- 
dividuality of man. Rather, we are main- 
taining that through those groups, having 
the appropriate value commitments in- 
dividuality may flower to a degree that 
would be impossible in isolation. As John 
Dewey pointed out in Democracy and 
Education, “A society based on custom 
will utilize individual variations only up 
to a limit of conformity with usage. 
Uniformity is a chief ideal within each 
class. A progressive society counts in- 
dividual variations as precious since it 
finds them the means of its own growth. 
Hence, a democratic society must, in con- 
sistency with its ideal, allow for intel- 
lectual freedom and the play of diverse 
gifts and interests in its educational meas- 
ure. 

In further considering the relationship 
between adjustment and conformity it 
would appear that those educators who 
have long favored the adjustment of the 
program of the school to fit the varying 
needs and capacities of the learner are 
much further away from imposing con- 
formity than are those who would hold 
that the content of the school program 
must be inflexible and that it is only the 
quantities of this content which may be 
varied for different students. As an illus- 
tration of this point of view the Bulletin 
of the Council for Basic Education had 


‘John Dewey. Democracy and Education. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1916. 
p. 357. 
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this to say in commenting on Paul Wood- 
ring’s book, A Fourth of a Nation: “One 
can agree with him when he speaks of 
the necessity for ‘different education for 
children of differing ability’ but if he be- 
lieves in education for all, then he should 
make clear that the difference must be 
in degree and not in kind.” ° Rather than 
building a curriculum to which children 
and youth must fit themselves as best 
they can, modern educational theory 
supports adaptation and modification in 
both school program and learner so as to 
more properly fit the two together in a 
way that will provide for the maximum 
growth of each individual. A look at the 
facts will disclose that many of those 
currently engaged in accusing teachers 
of promoting conformity are themselves 
firmly committed to a philosophy which 
amounts to “conform to what we have 
defined as the essences of a proper edu- 
cation or get out.” 


Discipline and Adjustment 


In contrast to the belief that concern 
for adjustment in education amounts to 
soft pedagogy it should be observed that 
the most rigorous and demanding forms 
of discipline are those which individuals 
impose upon themselves and which arise 
out of their own convictions and com- 
mitments. In Dewey’s words, “There is 
no discipline in the world so severe as the 
discipline of experience subject to the 
tests of intelligent development and di- 
rection.” ° The easy kind of education is 
that in which all that is expected of stu- 
dents is that they do what they are told 
promptly and without question or noise. 

Seeking to build into each person a 


° Council for Basic Education. CBE Bulletin 
2: 13; December 1957. 

*John Dewey. Experience and Education. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. 
p. 114. 
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power of self control based upon per- 
sonal awareness of the consequences of 
one’s actions is no easy task. Those 
teachers who have struggled with this 
objective for their classes will recall that 
it is in the moments of discouragement 
and despair over the difficulty of 
achieving such a goal that they turn to 
the “easy” ways. One easy way is to leave 
students with a state of unconcern for 
the relationship between what they think 
and do and what happens in the world 
around them. Another characteristic of 
soft pedagogy is that which is content 
simply to stuff young minds with pre- 
determined answers to the problems of 
life. Again Dewey has much to say about 
this matter in observing that “The plas- 
ticity of the young presents a temptation 
to those having a greater experience and 
hence greater power which they rarely 
resist. It seems putty to be molded ac- 
cording to current designs. . . . When we 
think of the docility of the young, we first 
think of the stocks of information adults 
wish to impose and the ways of acting 
they want to reproduce. When we think 
of the insolent coercions, the insinuating 
briberies, and the pedagogic solemnities 
by which the freshness of youth can be 
faded and its vivid curiosities dulled, 
education becomes an art of taking ad- 
of the helplessness of the 
young.... 7 


vantage 


Creativity and Adjustment 


The tenor of some recent discussions 
on creativity would seem to imply that 
creativity in our culture stems principally 
from those persons markedly out of step 
with the society. If there is any validity 
to be found in the comparison of such 
creativity with the creativity promoted 
by some of the political and social rebels 


Human Nature and Conduct. 
1922. p. 65. 


‘John Dewey. 
New York: Modern Library, 
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of our historic past, one could accumulate 
considerable evidence to the contrary. 
Several analysts of social and _ political 
revolutions occurring since the French 
Revolution have concluded that the 
segment of the population that provides 
the real stimulus for revolution is not the 
ragged, hungry, dissolute, social outcast 
group, but rather the much better “ad- 
justed” members of a middle class bour- 
geoisie. Apparently, such persons have 
had their basic wants in life sufficiently 
well met to enable them to give thought 
and energy to other matters such as social 
organization and political structure. Such 
analyses would seem to suggest that a 
reasonable adjustment of individuals in 
certain areas of life provides a foundation 
for the development of creative ideas by 
those persons in other areas. 

A parallel may be seen in the experi- 
ence of many teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. The teachers who are crea- 
tive, imaginative, dynamic in their efforts 
to make learning a truly stimulating in- 
tellectual experience for youth are sel- 
dom the ones who are fearful, worried, 
unsure of their status, insecure regarding 
their own adequacy, or troubled by fears 
of the irrevocability of a mistake. Rather, 
the creative teachers are the ones who 
have built into themselves a substantial 
measure of security and of self-confi- 
dence. The creative teachers are the ones 
who have come to view their adminis- 
trative leaders and the organizational 
structure in which they work as suppor- 
tive of experimentation and of a research 
approach to teaching and learning rather 
than as watchdogs of an inflexible status 
quo. They are likely to be creative be- 
cause of their effective adjustment to the 
social environment rather than because 
of a lack of adjustment. They are likely 
to be creative because they are in har- 
mony with many aspects of the situation 
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in which they work rather than because 
they are at odds with it. They can employ 
their intellectual talents more fully be- 
cause they are free from fear. 

It is the maladjusted teacher (or youth 
or parent) who is reluctant to venture 
into new areas, whose energies are ex- 
hausted in attempts to fit in, to say the 
“right” thing, rather than the adjusted 
one. Let us keep the record straight on 
this point. We have turned and shall con- 
tinue to turn for creative intellectual lead- 
ership to those who have achieved a large 
measure of intellectual freedom because 
they have built within themselves a self- 
respect that parallels and undergirds 
their respect for other human personali- 
ties. The kind of concern for adjustment 
of children and youth that is aimed at 
building self-confidence and self-respect 
is a primary support to the development 
of creative individuality. 


Standards and Adjustment 


An intelligent concern for adjustment 
evidenced in school programs is far more 
likely to result in raised academic stand- 
ards than lowered ones. Concern for ad- 
justment is frequently linked with con- 
cern for individuals. A school dedicated 
to a fundamental concern for each stu- 
dent is more likely to be seeking to ex- 
tend the frontiers of knowledge of each 
individual than it is to be content with 
hammering each personality into the 
mold of an unyielding curriculum—gen- 
erally one intended for a world of long 
ago and for a school population markedly 
different from that enrolled in America’s 
public schools today. Adapting the cur- 
riculum of a school to a point where the 
experiences provided begin to touch the 
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lives of children and youth and increase 
their comprehension of the problems 
they encounter and the decisions they 
must make rather than fostering medioc- 
rity is much more likely to result in a 
spirit of initiative and responsibility. 


Adjustability and the Future 


It has been suggested in the preceding 
paragraphs that the root of the current 
controversy regarding the school’s role 
in the adjustment of our children lies in 
conflicting understandings of what we 
mean by adjustment. It was further sug- 
gested that adjustment, properly under- 
stood, is a necessary aspect of every edu- 
cational system and runs in the main 
stream of our finest democratic traditions 
rather than going counter to them. If, 
however, the word “adjustment” has 
taken on so many different meanings as 
to continue misunderstanding among 
parents and educators we might do well 
to adopt as a substitute the word “ad- 
justability.” 

Gerald Wendt pointed out some ad- 
vantages of this word when, in the 
course of his address to the annual con- 
ference of the ASCD in St. Louis in 1957, 
he remarked that our changing world 
demands a person with built-in adjusta- 
bility rather than adjustment, for the 
quality must continue through life or 
otherwise a child adjusted to the mid- 
twentieth century would be lost in the 
twenty-first. Whatever the word, adjust- 
ment or adjustability, we need to be clear 
in our conviction that schools must con- 
tinue to keep focus on individuals and 
help each of them to deal intelligently 
and effectively with the important prob- 
lems of our times and of the years ahead. 
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W. CARSON RYAN 


People Are Not Things 


Concern for children and youth as persons, rather than as 


objects for manipulation, has long been a unique quality of 


American education. 


SOME years ago I sat for several 
days at a desk in the old U. S. Bureau of 
Education building in Washington, D. C., 
while a few feet away in the next room 
a committee of the National Education 
Association was engaged in formulating 
the statement that finally came out as 
The Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education. 

Health was the first fundamental prin- 
ciple the committee presented. All mem- 
bers agreed that this was the first con- 
sideration in any educational program 
for youth. Moreover, they apparently 
meant that this covered, not just “physi- 
cal health,” but mental and emotional 
health as well—though it was a little 
too early to use these words. Then they 
went on to the other objectives known 
to everybody who studies education to- 
day—citizenship, worthy home member- 
ship, vocation, worthy use of leisure 
time, ethical character. At about this 
point someone suddenly awoke to the 
fact that they had not yet even men- 
tioned what the public generally thought 
schools were for—the “fundamentals” of 
learning in the schools (reading, writing 
and arithmetic )—so they added “com- 
mand of the fundamental processes.” 

It was not, of course, that these rep- 
resentative school people were actually 
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disregarding the need for mastery of the 
skills and “intellectual” development. It 
was simply that, when they sat down in 
all seriousness to put first things first, 
they realized that, important as was the 
school’s function for developing the tools 
of learning and “intellectual” develop- 
ment per se, there were certain basic 
needs the schools must hold uppermost 
if they really were to prepare human 
beings for living in the modern world. 
They realized, even though they did not 
use the actual words, that “people are 
not things”; that the basic needs of hu- 
manity are to learn to live and toil to- 
gether as human beings in a real world. 


“Man Is Not a Thing” 


Erich Fromm’s warning in his March 
17, 1957, article in the Saturday Review, 
“Man Is Not a Thing,” has, therefore, 
special timeliness. He starts with a rec- 
ognition of the psychiatrist’s concept of 
human relations as involving “the bonds 
of affection and concern which must link 
an analyst to his patient before any ana- 
lytical theory can work.” He holds. this 
as a highly desirable concept. Fromm 
warns us, however, of another type of 
“human relations” that threatens us to- 
day—one based on the wish to under- 
stand and thereby to manipulate the em- 
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ployee. “We have also found,” Fromm 
quotes employers as saying, “that satis- 
fied, happy men work more productively 
and provide for that smooth operation 
which is necessary for big enterprise.” 
Man is thereby made into a “thing,” 
Fromm believes, “treated and manipu- 
lated like a thing.” One may well ask, 
as Fromm does ask, whether such so- 
called “human relations” may not ac- 
tually be the most inhuman kind. Some 
of us in education might well consider, 
too, whether something analogous to this 
manipulation of customer and worker 
through psychology in business may not 
also be found sometimes in the field of 
education. 

On the positive side for mental health, 
it is only fair to say that the possibilities 
of fostering mental health through edu- 
cation go much further back in our own 
American history than is generally real- 
Our ancestors did not use the 
mental health terms current today, but 
the concept of positive good mental 
health goes back for several generations 
to the earliest days of public schools and 
teacher preparation. When Cyrus Peirce, 
head of our first New England norma! 
school (1839), was seeking candidates 
for his school, he urged the local school 
committees to send him “persons pos- 
sessed of good health, a vigorous and 
buoyant constitution, a fund of lively and 
cheerful spirits,” and, above all, “a love 
of and sympathy with children.” Some 
years later, explaining to Commissioner 
of Education Henry Barnard what his 
efforts were in the development of his 
normal school, Peirce said his aim was 
“to make better teachers, teachers who 
would understand, who would know 
more of the nature of children, teachers 
who would substitute for the discipline 
of the rod higher and purer motives of 
action, through which children would be 
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trained in such harmony and proportion 
as would result in the highest formation 
of character.” 

It was no fault of these early pioneers 
that this fundamental concern for chil- 
dren as people was lost sight of in later 
years, and that we came to have a disas- 
trous emphasis on “subjects, grades, and 
promotions,” rather than on children as 
persons. The system of grades, in particu- 
lar, was damaging to any concept that 
would have come regarding children’s 
growth and development. This system of 
“grades —first grade, second grade, third 
grade, etc.—was vigorously opposed by 
some of the leaders in the early days, and 
today the more we try to meet real life 
needs of children the worse the grade 
system becomes. The modern measure- 
ment movement, for all its real and possi- 
ble contributions, nevertheless in its early 
stages concerned itself largely with much 
less important matters that lent them- 
selves—or seemed to lend themselves— 
more readily to objective measurement: 
length of school term, achievement in the 
skills, progress through the grades, and 
SO on. 

It is to the modern 
movement, in part at least, that we owe 
much of our increased concern for chil- 
dren and other human beings as people, 
rather than as things. Our earliest con- 
cern in this area, as it happened, was with 
extreme variations in behavior—with the 
mentally ill or “insane.” Clifford Beers’ 
pioneering book, as everyone knows, had 
to do with the need for better care of the 
mentally ill. But from this specific need 
of half a century ago there gradually de- 
veloped a concern for good mental and 
emotional health that has made real ad- 


mental health 
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vances over the years. And at the same 
time we have significant developments 
in education—early childhood education 
especially—that have transformed our 
concepts and practices in wholesome 
ways in schools and communities. 

But are we certain, really certain, even 
today that we accept the basic principle 
that children—in or out of school—are 
people—not “things”? “A child is a mix- 
ture of the creative and the conforming,” 
James L. Hymes said recently. He re- 
minds us that “on the one hand the 
small child shows a deep, indestructible 
satisfaction in creating things and words 
for his own internal pleasures,” but that 
at the same time this same creative child 
exhibits a strong “self-assertion,” only 
partly fostered by our culture. Myra 
Woodruff has recently emphasized the 
need for children to learn to get along 
with all kinds of people—to accept them 
and be accepted by them. “Then the 
brightest of the group won't be isolated 
when they grow up,’ she says. This is the 
opposite, almost, of the kind of undesira- 
ble “human relations” Fromm warns us 
about. 

I was delighted to note that Fromm 
calls attention to the original meaning 
of psychology— “knowledge of the soul” 
(psyche). Possibly the most important 
single word in Fromm’s article is love: 
“There is another path to knowing man’s 
secret. This path is not of thought, but 
of love. The only way to full knowledge 
lies in the act of love; this act transcends 
thought; it transcends words.” 

Let me say again that one of the most 
difficult problems school people have to- 
day is to convince parents that children 
and youth are actually learning if they 
get pleasure and satisfaction out of the 
procedure. T am sure many parents—and 
I'm afraid many teachers—will not ac- 
cept this concept. Too many parents— 
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and a good many teachers too—feel that 
children are not learning anything if they 
actually are enjoying school. 

Are there ways parents can test their 
own school situation to see whether the 
schools their children attend are schools 
where children are people—not just 
things? Two years ago a statement was 
presented at the Berlin meeting of the 
World Federation of Mental Health de- 
signed to help parents and others find 
out something about this through a series 
of questions. Here are the questions: 


1. What is the concept of education 
that prevails? Is it that of narrow school- 
ing, or all-round development? Are we 
really concerning ourselves with individ- 
ual human beings and their need? 

Does “health” (both mental and 
physical) actually come first, as_ it 
should? Do we think of health, work ex- 
periences, music and the fine arts, learn- 
ing to live with other people, as funda- 
mentals in education, or just extras? 

3. What kind of emotional climate do 
we have—in classrooms, in the adminis- 
trative office, in the shops, on the play- 
ground, everywhere in the enterprise? 
Are teachers and other school and com- 
munity workers friendly, understanding, 
human? 

4. What is the attitude toward “in- 
dividual differences?” Are we concerned 
chiefly with I. Q.’s and “subjects,” or do 
we think of individual possibilities in all 
areas—emotional, esthetic, social? 

5. Do we understand and act on the 
principle that “behavior is caused”? Do 
we explore into conditions that explain 
what an individual is doing, and help 
him on this basis to make a better judg- 
ment or take a different action? 

6. Has the community learned to pro- 
vide a child guidance clinic, school social 

(Continued on page 106) 
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A Symposium: 


How Do Schools Work on Adjustment? 


Introduction 


SINCE the advent of Sputnik, the 
people of our country began to realize 
that we may have been surpassed by 
Russia in the creation and development 
of war materiel and in the exploration of 
space. Even though there is some ques- 
tion about the validity of this assump- 
tion, public education has been made the 
scapegoat and has been attacked with a 
barrage of emotionally charged, and in 
many cases, unjustified criticisms. 

Among the many invectives against 
the instructional program are: that it is 
concerned primarily with life adjustment 
and secondarily, if at all, with intellec- 
tual growth and achievement. Concep- 
tions of adjustment range from highlight- 
ing and vilifying the offering of certain 
courses such as driver training to the 
pronouncements of some critics that the 
schools are trying to take away from the 
home the responsibility for the growth 
and well-being of children and youth. 
Some would have us believe that educa- 
tion for effective living in our society is 
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completely divorced from intellectual 
growth—or at least that it should be. 
Still other critics perceive adjustment as 
a process of pouring all young people 
into a common mold or as forcing the 
adjustment of all students to a predeter- 
mined pattern of curriculum experiences. 
These are only a few of many erroneous 
conceptions of education for adjustment. 
Actually use of the term has been un- 
fortunate because of the many miscon- 
ceptions of its meaning. 


Meaning of Adjustment 


In the planning meetings of those who 
participated in this symposium it was 
agreed that none of the interpretations of 
adjustment stated above is acceptable. 
To agree with these conceptions would 
mean believing that education for ad- 
justment condones and _ breeds con- 
formity, demands abiding by established 
norms, destroys creativeness and _ initia- 
tive and expects young people to adjust 
to an inflexible curriculum rather than a 
dynamic curriculum based upon the 
problems and concerns of children and 
youth and society. 

Education for adjustment as perceived 
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by the symposium panel is education for 
fulfillment; education which frees the 
learner so that he can be what he can 
best be; education which encourages cre- 
ativity, initiative and democratic leader- 
ship; education which permits an indi- 
vidual or a minority group to disagree 
with the majority or with established 
norms; education which provides a flex- 
ible, dynamic curriculum so that recur- 
ring and ever-emerging problems of 
young people and society may be given 
continuous consideration and study; edu- 
cation which provides for self-realization 
and which helps students develop a self 
concept of adequacy; and education 
which has as its major goals those be- 
haviors which foster, develop and im- 
prove democracy as a way of life. These 
are the tenets of adjustment upon which 
the symposium statements are based. 

No attempt is made here to justify edu- 
cation for fulfillment. This has been done 
elsewhere in this issue of Educational 
Leadership. It should be said, however, 
that any person who believes that public 
education should be concerned only with 
the intellectual growth of students and 
not with their physical, emotional and 
social behavior is completely unrealistic 
and totally unfamiliar with the research 
in human growth and development and 
learning. 


Purpose of the Symposium 

The primary purpose of this sympos- 
ium is to discuss in some detail how and 
what can and should be done as we con- 
sider ways of improving the program. To 
facilitate consideration of this compre- 
hensive problem, four areas or facets 
have been identified, each of which is 
explored and developed by a different 
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panel participant. Glen Hass gives con- 
sideration to ways through which admin- 
istrative arrangements and practices have 
facilitated the development of the pro- 
gram of education for adjustment. He de- 
scribes how administration, character- 
ized by the democratic value system, co- 
operative use of the process of problem 
solving and constructive human relations 
has made many program improvements 
possible. Kimball Wiles shows how 
through program offerings the common 
and special needs, interests and con- 
cerns of children, youth and society are 
given prime consideration both at the 
elementary and secondary level. These 
kinds of program offerings are essential 
to an effective program design for educa- 
tion for fulfillment. Joyce Cooper places 
emphasis upon how schools have devel- 
oped and improved their programs 
through discovering more effective ways 
of working with young people in the 
classroom. She also emphasizes the im- 
portance of cooperative planning carried 
on by teachers and administrators. Ar- 
thur Combs deals specifically with the 
purposes and significance of guidance 
and special services in a program which 
fosters fulfillment, actualization and real- 
ization of the best one can be. His analy- 
sis of the function of the teacher in guid- 
ance and the role of the guidance spe- 
cialist in providing for the maximum de- 
velopment of each individual is worthy 
of thoughtful consideration. 

The statements in this symposium com- 
bine theory, practice and projection into 
the future. Each panel participant has 
attempted to raise issues, to clarify some 
misconceptions about education for ad- 
justment and to promote growth in un- 
derstanding. 
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Adjustment... 


C. GLEN HASS 


Through Administrative Arrangements 


WHEN it is meaningful in describ- 
ing an educational program, adjustment 
refers to the changes in the program 
which are continually necessary as a re- 
sult of the changes in society and in the 
needs of the learners who live in the 
changing society. The rapidity of change 
in today’s world requires more effective 
use of the ability potential of each 
learner; much of this potential now often 
remains dormant. As used in this sym- 
posium, therefore, adjustment means the 
individual's becoming the best that he 
can be; it refers to education for indi- 
vidual excellence with emphasis on the 
individual's worth and dignity. 

To achieve learning of this high qual- 
ity for each individual in our schools 
today requires skillful teachers who have 
every opportunity to utilize their energy, 
initiative and imagination. When these 
qualities are brought into effective use 
administrative arrangements are char- 
acterized by: (a) the democratic value 
system, (b) cooperative use of the proc- 
ess of problem solving, and (c) con- 
structive human relationships. We will 
examine these characteristics of adminis- 
trative arrangements which provide for 
maximum adjustment and individual ex- 
cellence in the paragraphs which follow. 


The Democratic Value System 
Democracy emphasizes the supreme 
and equal moral worth of each individual 
and the free play of intelligence in deal- 
ing with problems. Administrative ar- 
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rangements which are built on these 
values allow the free use of intelligence 
and the fruitful participation of the total 
teaching staff in planning, carrying out 
plans, and evaluating what is done. 

Administrative arrangements for teach- 
ing which enable each individual to be- 
come the best that he can be reflect the 
democratic value system through pro- 
visions for the study of each learner. 
Teaching which releases the learning po- 
tential of each child requires a maximum 
of understanding for each boy or girl. 
In schools where such understanding is 
now achieved each child is studied pre- 
cisely and extensively. Administrators 
and teachers in these school systems see 
that such knowledge of children and 
their learning is achieved only by class- 
room teachers who have a day-to-day 
continuous relationship with the group of 
children whom they are studying. In 
these schools administrative arrange- 
ments provide for classes of reasonable 
size so that teachers may study individual 
children and their potential. Special as- 
sistants for this study such as guidance 
counselors or psychologists are provided 
when needed. Adequate cumulative rec- 
ords are kept for each child throughout 
his educational career. 

Administrative arrangements which 
emphasize the worth of each individual 
also provide for a continuing interest in 
the graduates of the school. Many 
schools 2re now seeking to improve 
the learning opportunities they provide 
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through continuing follow-up study of 
graduates. This study is planned with 
the help of teachers and pupils. One 
phase of the curriculum development 
program is based on the results of this 
study of graduates. Administrative ar- 
rangements are also made for the regular 
study of drop-outs and this study, too, 
results in program improvement. 

When administrative arrangements are 
characterized by the democratic value 
system, provision is made for achieving 
a maximum of understanding for each 
learner and the participation of the total 
teaching staff in dealing with all learning 
problems. The application of the dem- 
ocratic value system to administrative 
arrangements is one of the ways in which 
our schools today assist individual learn- 
ers in becoming the best that they can be. 


Cooperative Use of Problem Solving 

To enable teachers to exercise their 
intellectual and creative capacities, ad- 
ministration and staff in many schools 
see leadership as a function of all in- 
dividuals concerned through the co- 
operative use of the process of problem 
solving. They see that it is unintelligent 
to call for intellectual competence, 
creativity and critical thinking for chil- 
dren and to disregard the nurture and 
development of the same qualities among 
the members of the staff. To achieve 
these goals requires opportunities for 
service through planning, experimenta- 
tion and responsibility for every staff 
member. As teachers and administrators 
work together in identifying what is 
necessary in a particular school for learn- 
ing of high quality, administration works 
to provide the arrangements and _re- 
sources necessary to achieve this end. 
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This type of leadership utilizes the cre- 
ativity of every member of the school 
staff. It recognizes that a deep sense 
of shared task-involvement and the de- 
velopment of close interpersonal relation- 
ships are important in releasing poten- 
tial. Involving new teachers in planning 
and problem solving keeps them alive 
and alert. Experienced teachers are re- 
vitalized by these experiences. The shar- 
ing of leadership responsibility in these 
schools means that problems are anal- 
yzed cooperatively and that recognition 
is provided for emerging leadership. 
Many school systems are now avoiding 
mistakes such as failure to furnish 
needed supplies, equipment and_re- 
sources by enabling teachers to par- 
ticipate extensively in the formulation of 
school system policies. Total school staffs 
share with principals the job of deciding 
administrative policies in individual 
schools. Representative teachers from all 
buildings meet with directors of instruc- 
tion, superintendents, budget directors, 
and school boards to share in the for- 
mulation of system-wide administrative 
procedures. These 
as teachers 


instructional 
groups have such 
council on instruction, employees council, 
or superintendent's central committee. 
Vast improvement in policy formulation 
and _ instructional programs in many 
school systems is achieved through these 


and 
names 


arrangements. 

There is nothing that thwarts teachers 
so much as the lack of necessary re- 
sources. All too often learning oppor- 
tunity is hampered because of the lack 
of the necessary supplies of tools or 
materials. Actually, supplies of this kind 
are a minor item of expense in most 
school budgets. One school board 
recently decided to provide each teacher 
with everything he requested of this 
nature. This school system found that 
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this procedure increased its school 
budget by less than one per cent. The 
results in heightened teacher morale and 
improved learning opportunity were very 
substantial. If we truly want a maximum 
development of each child’s learning 
potential, we will stop hampering teach- 
ers by being niggardly in our administra- 
tive arrangements for the furnishing of 
needed supplies. Most especially we will 
permit creative and unusual requests, for 
it is often through such requests that 
creativeness and unusual needs are met. 
In providing the necessary material re- 
sources for the maximum development of 
each child many school systems now 
work to develop community understand- 
ing that the school budget is a financial 
plan which represents the aspirations the 
community has for its children. It is a 
financial interpretation of the educa- 
tional program which provides the max- 
imum of opportunity for each child. Ad- 
ministrative arrangement often provides 
that the budzet start with requests from 
each classroom teacher and other operat- 
ing employee; these requests are made 
by each teacher in terms of what is 
needed to provide for the potential 
growth of the particular group of chil- 
dren with whom he works. Knowledge 
of what is needed is gained through 
group planning and consultant assist- 
ance. Requests are consolidated from 
each classroom for the total budget. 
Administration which has a concern 
for individual excellence in learning pro- 
vides for the careful recruitment and 
assignment of staff members with a high 
potential of intelligence and creativity. 
Many administrators now recognize the 
importance of wide participation of staff 
members in the recruitment and selection 
of new staff members. This permits 
proper attention to capacity for stimulat- 
ing maximum attainment, as well as 
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ability to become an effective member 
of a work team. Studies in both educa- 
tion and industry indicate that relation- 
ships with one’s colleagues are major 
factors in high morale. For most people 
there is no motive more important to 
satisfy than that of interacting with other 
people whom they value. 

For maximum achievement of learn- 
ing potential, many school systems recog- 
nize that the individual school con- 
stitutes a major educative influence in 
the lives of children or young people 
over a considerable period of time. 
Teachers usually perform their roles in, 
or as part of, a single school. The way in 
which one teacher performs his functions 
reacts on the performance of others in 
the school. Therefore, authority and re- 
sponsibility are now often delegated to 
the school faculty as a group and not 
just to the principal alone. In its policy- 
making functions the school faculty is 
careful to provide opportunity for par- 
ticipation by pupils and parents, and 
other interested citizens. The develop- 
ment of the maximum potential of each 
child demands the time and interest of 
parents and lay citizens as well as all 
school staff members. 

For the maximum growth of the 
school staff, administrative arrangements 
and teaching staffs often now make avail- 
able and welcome comment and stimula- 
tion from many other persons. Through 
the continuous use of outside human re- 
sources the staff and the administrator 
extend vision and knowledge of what is 
needed and what will be useful. This 
growth often comes about through ad- 
ministrative arrangement for visiting 
consultants, use of community resources, 
and suggestions for improvement re- 
ceived from parents and other citizens. 

One of the liabilities of education to- 
day is that it has contributed to a danger- 
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ous compartmentalization of knowledge. 
This is dangerous because what is most 
needed now is an understanding of the 
interconnections and interrelationships of 
organized learning. This does not mean 
that specialization must give way to 
superficial general study. We need ex- 
cellence in both specialization and gen- 
eral learning for achievement of max- 
imum potential. The need for greater 
interrelationships and interdependence 
in knowledge is especially found in the 
area of man’s social problems. To meet 
this need, administrative arrangements 
and cooperative staff planning in many 
schools are now providing for larger 
blocks of time and curricular arrange- 
ments that provide opportunity for de- 
veloping interrelationships. In some com- 
munities these arrangements have been 
called the core curriculum, general 
education, or unified studies. These 
arrangements have made available the 
larger blocks of time and resources which 
are needed for a teacher to interrelate 
several subject fields and to deal with the 
common problems which face boys and 
girls. 

It is characteristic of the growing, ad- 
vancing individual that he continuously 
sets for himself new levels of accomplish- 
ment that are above those of his present 
achievement. An educational program 
that seeks to achieve the maximum 
potential for all its students therefore 
provides regular opportunities for the 
growth of the teaching and administra- 
tive staff. This may be done through pre- 
school conferences, new teacher orienta- 
tion workshops, opportunity for attend- 
ance at state and national conferences, 
or at summer workshops which grow out 
of staff planning for work on school 
problems. 

In the preceding paragraphs we have 
examined a number of examples of ad- 
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ministrative arrangements achieved as a 
result of the cooperative use of the proc- 
ess of problem solving. When this proc- 
ess characterizes the administrative 
procedures in a school, learners are more 
likely to become the best that they can 
be. Education for individual excellence 
is more likely to be found. 


Constructive Human Relationships 


In order to do skillful teaching, teach- 
ers need to believe in themselves. Self- 
confidence is now achieved in many 
schools through freedom to think, to ex- 
press opinions, to make decisions and to 
take action. Administration in these 
schools helps teachers to discover their 
own best way of working by demonstrat- 
ing the belief that good teachers follow 
no one set of techniques in teaching but 
use those means that seem best to them 
to help learners to become effective 
members of a democratic society. In 
these situations administration helps 
teachers to feel free to use teaching pro- 
cedures which seem to work best for a 
particular combination of individuals 
and circumstances. Administration which 
wants staff members to grow and to do 
creative teaching helps them to feel im- 
portant and to carry responsibility. 

In assisting teachers to achieve their 
greatest potential, administrative provi- 
sion is made for making group member- 
ship a satisfying experience for the mem- 
bers of the group; frequent attention is 
given to facilitating the group’s acting as 
a unit rather than as separate individuals. 
Without this attention, there often is 
much in the school situation that cuts 
teachers off from one another. What 
goes on in the name of discussion, com- 
mittee meetings, faculty meetings may 
not bring people emotionally together 
but may be conducted in such fashion 
as to kee »p them apart. Group commit- 
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ment to tasks which are significant does 
much to aid group members in giving 
their best. Perhaps the greatest responsi- 
bility of administrative leadership is in 
this area of achieving genuine group 
commitment to tasks which are impor- 
tant. Administrative arrangement for 
keeping the group working together and 
its members satisfied is of great signifi- 
cance in aiding each learner to become 
truly adjusted, to become the best that 


he can be. 


Adjustment ... 


Administration now frequently and 
actively seeks to provide for each learn- 
ers becoming the best that he can be. 
When this adjustment of learning for 
individual excellence occurs we have 
seen that administration is characterized 
by democratic values, cooperative prob- 
lem solving, and constructive human re- 
lationships. Learning which capitalizes 
on the ability potential of each learner 
is dependent on administration-staff re- 
lationships with these qualities. 


KIMBALL WILES 


Through Curricular Offerings 


THROUGH his experiences in 
school a pupil should become an effec- 
tive working part of his society. In some 
countries this means the young person 
is taught what he should believe, what 
he should do and how he should do it. 
He adjusts to society by conforming to 
the status quo or the established plan. In 
the United States, however, the effective 
citizen is one who is in good mental 
health, who is committed to democratic 
values and who seeks to develop to the 
fullest his individual potential for so- 
cially acceptable contributions. Schools 
that have attempted to produce an indi- 
vidual who will be adjusted in our society 
have programs designed to promote men- 
tal health, an understanding of the way 
each individual can contribute to our 
emerging pattern of life and the develop- 
ment of individual talents. 
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Schools that seek to produce adjusted 
people do not try to get all people to be 
alike. Their programs increase likeness in 
some areas and increase differences in 
others. On one hand, the further students 
go through the school the more they 
achieve a sense of personal worth and a 
commitment to basic democratic values. 
Also, the longer students remain in 
school, the greater become the differ- 
ences among them in intellectual attain- 
ment in the skills of leadership and dem- 
ocratic participation. The schools that 
reverse this pattern are failing to provide 
the offering that makes it possible for 
each person to contribute his maximum 
potential, to be an adjusted person in our 
democratic culture. 

What are schools doing to produce the 
desired results? 

Faculties recognize that the curricular 
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offering consists of all the experiences a 
pupil has under the supervision of the 
school. Too frequently curricular offer- 
ings have been defined as classes. Actu- 
ally classes are only a part of the curric- 
ulum of the school. What happens in the 
cafeteria, the library, the sports events, 
the activities may influence 
pupils as much as any class. Further- 
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more, what happens outside the classes 
affect the way pupils use the class offer- 
ing. A boy concerned about the problems 
of being an isolate does not view chemis- 
try in the same way that another boy 
does who has m: ny friends in the class. 
Any evaluation of the quality of a 
school’s offerings must include the total 
program if the faculty is to be successful 
in providing for adjustment. 

Faculties seek agreement on the mean- 
ing of adjustment. Best progress seems 
to be made when adjustment is defined 
in terms of mental health, common learn- 
ing and individual achievement. 


Mental Health 

Each pupil as he progresses through 
the school program should grow in a feel- 
ing of adequacy and worth. If he is to be- 
come an effective member of an emerg- 
ing society, he must believe in his ability 
to deal with the problems of change 
and to make an acceptable contribution. 
The development of a feeling of ade- 
quacy and worth is influenced by the 
experiences a pupil has in the school. 
Is he welcomed to the school? Is there 
an orientation program for newcomers? 
Are students helped to become a 
part of the student body? Are social 
events open to all? Are there  op- 
portunities for all to participate in activ- 
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ities? Is the range of activities great 
enough so that each can find an activity 
in which he feel successful? As 
teachers work with the pupil, is the em- 
phasis on things he can do or on his 
inadequacies? Mental health is dled 
by the way offerings are interpreted and 
used—as well as by the scope and type 
of offerings. 


can 





Common Learnings 


To be an adjusted member of a society, 
a man must have some qualities in com- 
mon with others. He must have some 
ideals, some values, some purposes held 
by the other group members. To be an 
effective group member, a man must be 
able to communicate, and to participate 
skillfully in the group procedures and 
processes. He increases in value as a 
group member as he becomes informed 
about the group background, organiza- 
tion and basic concepts held by most of 
the group. 

To develop an adjusted person, the 
school offering should provide general 
education which transmits the common 
values, skills and knowledge which en- 
able a person to understand his culture 
and participate in it. Further, in an 
emerging culture, the general education 
must develop the problem solving skills 
and the creative ability to discover and 
implement better solutions. 

A school program should provide gen- 
eral education and individualized educa- 
tion for each student. From the kinder- 
garten through the secondary school each 
pupil should have a portion of each day 
in which he works on problems that con- 
tribute to the development of the under- 
standings and the skills that make him 
an effective citizen and a portion of the 
day when he works on the projects and 
skills that represent the next steps in the 
realization of his individual potential. 
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General education is provided in the 
elementary school through class experi- 
ences in which all pupils are engaged and 
in the secondary school through courses 
required of all. Many faculties have be- 
come more effective in this phase of their 
work by clearly stating the portions of 
their program which constitute general 
education. Others still have this task be- 
fore them. 


Individualized Education 


The offerings should be broad enough 
to provide a range of experiences from 
which a student may choose those mosi 
appropriate for his individual growth. If 

program is providing for individual 
achievement, pupils become increasingly 
different in their achievement each year 
they are in school, in competency in fun- 
damental skills and the diversity of 
knowledge acquired. 


1. Providing for individual achieve- 
ment within classes. To fully realize the 
potential of the student population, a 
variety of opportunities are provided 
within classes: 

The teacher attempts to discover 
as much as he can about each student. 
He seeks to determine each pupil's level 
of achievement in the field being studied 
and purposes and problems that deter- 
mine pupil behavior. He uses techniques 
such as autobiographies, interviews and 
achievement tests to discover how best 
to relate to students to facilitate their 
learning. 

b. The teacher puts an emphasis on 
student self-evaluation. He encourages 
students to state their purposes within 
the areas being investigated and brings 
students in on the evaluation. Students 
are invited to keep samples of their own 
work and records of their progress and 
to make judgments as to things that 
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should be done next. Students are asked 
to face the following question: “What 
are the most important things to be done 
during the next period of work?” Deci- 
sion is based on what has been done and 
what remains to be done to accomplish 
the student’s purposes. Through this ap- 
proach by the teacher, the emphasis is 
upon students’ learning more about 
themselves and outlining their own work. 
The basis for continued education by the 
individual is achieved through the de- 
velopment of increased self-direction. 

The teacher stresses creativity 
rather than conformity. Students are 
encouraged to interpret data for them- 
selves. They are guided in the forming 
of ge neralizations and expressions of 
their own interpretation of their experi- 
ences. When the teacher does this, he is 
in a position to know what a student is 
learning and to plan work that is more 
appropriate for him. If students have the 
opportunity to make a creative interpre- 
tation of their learning, the teacher can 
adapt the program to meet the present 
level of student insight. 

d. The teacher provides for individ- 
ual work. In the elementary school, for 
example, this means that students at the 
same grade level do not all use the same 
instructional aid at the same time. All 
members of a fourth grade class do not 
work in fourth grade reading workbooks. 
Instead, the teacher discovers what each 
student’s level of ability is and provides 
opportunity for him to work on materials 
appropriate to his intellectual achieve- 
ment. Within such classes students are 
grouped to work on skills in terms of 
their level of achievement. Groups are 
flexible and individual students are 
shifted from one group to another in 


terms of their rate of achievement. 


The teacher encourages some 
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students to progress through the content 
at a more rapid rate. In one elementary 
school, a sixth grade teacher did not 
follow this practice. Five students out of 
his class of 30 had from the first grade 
shown above average ability in arithme- 
tic. For five years teachers had en- 
couraged them to work ahead in arith- 
metic. But in the sixth grade they soon 
found it was different. The teacher kept 
them with the rest of the class until 
arithmetic became boring. As a group 
they went to the teacher and asked for 
permission to work ahead. He replied, 
“No! If I let you go ahead what will the 
seventh grade teacher do?” This sixth 
grade teacher conceived of his role as 
keeping the class members on the arith- 
metic processes prescribed for the sixth 
grade and not on helping pupils to de- 
velop their insights and skills as rapidly 
as possible. 

In schools where individual achieve- 
ment is fostered the established offerings 
provide a basic framework. Teachers are 
free to depart from this framework, how- 
ever, when they see that this is desirable 
to meet the needs of individuals they are 
teaching. Curriculum outlines, syllabi, 
guides and bulletins assist the teacher in 
defining the content to be covered but 
they are not to be perceived as restric- 
tive or limiting. 

2. Providing for individual achieve- 
ment through course selection at the 
secondary level. Schools that are at- 
tempting to provide a program for indi- 
vidualized education foster as much indi- 
vidual selection of the courses as possi- 
ble. The high school curriculum is not 
divided into three or four curricula from 
which a student must select one and fol- 
low it exclusively. Instead, an attempt is 
made to provide an individual program 
for each student. 

One secondary school implements this 
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idea in an interesting way. The number 
of courses required for graduation is 
kept at a minimum. Twenty units of 
credit must be earned for graduation 
but all students are encouraged to obtain 
24 if possible. Nine courses out of a pos- 
sible 24 are required. Beyond the nine 
required courses the program for each 
student is planned individually. 

When a student enters the school his 
parent, his counselor, and the student 
himself outline the courses that he will 
follow for the full four years. At the end 
of the ninth grade, in terms of his experi- 
ence and achievement during the ninth 
grade, the parent and counselor and stu- 
dent evaluate and revise the program for 
the remaining three years. The same 
procedure is followed at the end of the 
10th and 11th years. The program may 
be revised on four separate occasions 
without penalty to the student. He must 
only be sure that he ends up his twelfth 
year with the nine required courses and 
with at least 20 earned units. 

To increase the range of choices for 
the student, courses other than the re- 
quired units are not assigned to a par- 
ticular grade level. Any student who has 
the necessary level of achievement and 
intensity of purpose may take a_par- 
ticular course. This procedure means 
that some freshmen and some seniors are 
enrolled in an American literature course 
or a chemistry course. The basis for 
grouping for a course is the intensity of 
interest and level of achievement, not 
chronological age. Under this plan, 
gifted students get more challenging in- 
tellectual material earlier in their high 
school program, and the range of elective 
offerings available to an individual stu- 
dent is increased from 6-8 courses at 
each grade level to the 40-50 available in 
the total school offering. 

This plan makes it possible for stu- 
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dents with the guidance of their parents 
and counselors to select in terms of their 
level of maturity and their purposes. 
The annual revision of the program 
makes it possible to change the selection 
to coincide with changing vocational 
purposes and achievement levels. 

Not all schools have clarified what 


Adjustment . . . 


they mean by adjustment. Not all schools 
have revised their programs to provide 
for student growth in mental health, 
common learnings and _ individualized 
achievement. But progress is being made 
on both fronts. As more schools make 
progress in this direction, American edu- 
cation is improved. 


JOYCE COOPER 


Through Ways of Teaching 


ADJUSTMENT, in the sense used 
in this symposium, is the individual's be- 
coming the best he can be; being able 
to deal with change in his society with a 
spirit of confidence, courage and zest. 

Every individual who goes through 
the schools should become his best for 
his own fulfillment and for his unique 
contribution needed by the increasingly 
dynamic society. In the way school 
teaches as well as in what it teaches 
emphasis is placed on creativity, individ- 
ual privilege and responsibility, applica- 
tion of the method of intelligence and 
continuous examination and use _ of 
democratic beliefs. 


What Are the Goals? 

Many schools have a clear view of 
their goal—to help each child become 
his best—and are working toward this 
goal by giving opportunity for each to 
develop a concept of himself as ade- 
quate, an understanding and mastery of 
the process of problem solving, and a 
democratic value system. 
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1. A concept of self as adequate. From 


studies of psychologists and_ others 
school people have available much 


knowledge about human beings: how 
they grow, how they learn, how they 
seek. We know that the individual must 
do his own growing and learning, and 
he grows and learns in many ways. 
The school is concerned with how he 
feels, thinks and behaves as well as what 
he knows and what he can verbalize. 
Being accepted, wanted and recognized 
for what he is, feeling right in growing 
and learning at his own pace gives the 
student a concept of self as adequate. 
2. An understanding and mastery of 
the process of problem solving. The 
school can provide an environment in 
which one can learn to think critically 
concerning vital problems. In an atmos- 
phere of continual search for the truth 
we encourage the open mind, freedom 
of thought and the application of demo- 
cratic principles. Children and youth can 
live so they are developing a way of 
approaching problems. They are observ- 
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ing, seeking accurate knowledge from 
many sources, testing, deflecting, draw- 
ing conclusions with the use of sufficient 
evidence, and accepting responsibility 
for choices. By so living, the process be- 
comes the individual’s own, to develop 
and refine and use for each new situa- 
tion. 

3. A democratic value system. 
tem of values is developed by making 
choices in day by day living and coming 
to understand reasons for the choices in 
Many schools are 


A sys- 


the light of beliefs. 
trying to provide such a quality of daily 
living that students are having opportu- 
nity to develop respect for individuals, 
belief in freedom of 
pression, justice, and the need for world 
For these students democracy is 


brotherhood, ex- 
peace. 
a way of living as well as a political 
system. 


Teacher Responsibility 

The teacher is responsible for the gen- 
eral atmosphere of the classroom, for the 
adjustments in learning experience 
needed by individuals, and for establish- 
ing democratic procedures. 

Many teachers realize the importance 
of acceptance of individuals, their abili- 
ties, their lacks, their questions and their 
contributions. The classroom atmosphere 
can help each one feel that he is recog- 
nized as a person of worth. 

Teachers are finding ways of working 
to make adjustments in time for develop- 
ing concepts and skills, in the materials 
used, and in the depth of understanding 

r level of skill expected of each child. 
C Siltieon experience a 
achievement when they have done the 
Many have the 


can sense of 
best work they car do. 
thrill of discovery in going as far as they 
can go. 

Working with students democratically 
is the best w ay for teachers and children 
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JOYCE COOPER is professor of educa- 


tion, University of Florida, Gainesville. 


to learn democratic procedures. To- 
gether they make plans, decide on jobs 
to be done and persons to do them, set 
the standards for the work and evaluate 
accomplishments. 


Faculty Responsibility 

The schools where teachers are work- 
ing in this direction are finding that co- 
operative faculty work becomes more 
and more important. To behave demo- 
cratically in the classroom, teachers need 
to feel that they 
school environment where their feelings 
and ideas are important. They want the 
practice of democratic problem solving, 
working together on school problems. 
They know they need the support and 


are in a democratic 


advice of their fellow workers. They 
learn together when they have study 
groups in human growth, learning or 


curriculum theory. 

In many schools a framework within 
which each class or grade will work is 
built together by the faculty. Goals for 
the school and for each level are clarified. 
Ways of working with students are un- 
derstood and respected even though 
teachers may different methods. 
Guides, consultants and other resources 
are used to help make decisions. Prob- 
lems related to grouping, reporting to 
parents, and promotion are discussed by 
the total faculty. 


use 


fromising Practices 


Throughout the country there are 
schools which are using practices, both 
old and new, which are encouraging the 
development of feelings of adequacy, 
democratic values, and problem-solving 
techniques. 

“Area teaching” in elementary class- 
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rooms was described by Cordelia Stiles 
in Educational Leadership, December 
1957. Children work in small groups on 
carefully planned topics of interest, de- 
veloping skills and knowledge for a real 
purpose and also developing understand- 
ings, habits, interests that will stimulate 
further learning. 

Individualized reading instruction has 
helped many teachers have the satisfac- 
tion of moving in this direction. Pressures 
and tensions are removed for children 
and teachers because competition and 
stigma are eliminated. The gifted reader 
has his opportunity because rigid grade 
standards are not operating. Slow read- 
ers come along at their pace. The atti- 
tude of the whole class toward reading 
may be considerably changed. 

Core programs in junior high and 
senior high schools have been organiza- 
tional attempts for better learning ex- 
periences. Many core teachers are using 
the advantages of longer blocks of time, 
opportunity for better understanding of 
students and broader curriculum areas to 
provide democratically planned _activi- 
ties and guidance-oriented teaching. 

During the past two years several] 
hundred elementary teachers of Florida 
have been gathering data to discover the 
actual concerns and problems of elemen- 
tary children. They are working now to 
see how these real concerns should affect 
teaching in these elementary schools. 

In many schools children with their 
teachers are facing and solving problems 
of daily living which provide opportu- 
nities for the use of “the method of intel- 
ligence.” One example is the participa- 
tion in neighborhood clean-up cam- 
paigns which demonstrates that children 
and youth can have wonderful, practical 
ideas and much energy to carry through 
projects. They make an investment and 
develop pride in the community. 
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Elementary student councils tackle 
problems of mud-puddles, the beautifica- 
tion of the lobby of the school, behavior 
in the cafeteria and halls, while the sec- 
ondary student councils deal with some 
of the same problems and with others 
of broader significance. 

In some _ classrooms 
ample opportunity to evaluate a work 
period so that they can plan better use 
of materials; they see the need for better 
outlines, more careful notetaking. 

Children have visits to an industry or 
business where they may gain respect for 
the contribution of workers. Youth may 
have work experience in the community 
under cooperative supervision of school 


children have 


and business. 

Children study people of Africa and 
Asia to understand the awakening of 
these continents and what the United 
Nations is doing to help, at the same 
time studying our own history in our 
seeking of independence and self realiza- 
tion. Older students often delve deeply 
into national and _ interna- 
tional current issues. 

Experiments in science are conducted 
to search for answers to questions of im- 
portance to students. 

Opportunities in the arts are being 
broadened on all school levels. Children, 
through the arts, are gaining a better 
understanding of self and others. Imagi- 


community, 


nation and _ creative insight are en- 
couraged. 
A wide variety of electives and clubs 


and co-curricular activities in the high 
schools offer opportunities for different 
abilities and talents to flourish. 

Small group activities within hetero- 
geneous groups on all school levels help 
provide for individual differences. Here 
it is that additional explanations can be 
offered, necessary drill assigned, help 
given in working through processes, 
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ideas. clarified, additional materials 
found. The child who is having difficulty 
has the close personal interest of the 
teacher. The child who is strong in a 
particular field is challenged and stimu- 
lated to further attainments. 

In most schools many more learning 
materials are being used than ever be- 
fore. The establishment of libraries or 
materials centers in every school has 
been the goal of schools everywhere in 
the country. Few teachers are accepting 
a single textbook as the course of study. 
Instead, many textbooks are used in a 
classroom as well as many other books, 
magazines, newspapers, demonstration 
kits, the radio, the television, maps, 
globes, films and records. 

Democratic planning by teachers and 
pupils of problem centered experiences 
is a fruitful method to develop adequate 
self concepts, democratic values and 
problem solving techniques. 

Democratic problem solving or the 
scientific approach implies — eternal 
searching for the truth. It means learn- 
ing to focus on a problem, observing, 
reflecting and testing, accepting and act- 
ing on conclusions backed up by evi- 
dence. It means keeping an open mind, 
freedom of thought and reinforcement 
of democratic principles. It means devel- 
opment of intellectual capacity. 

According to Earl Kelley, in “The 
Significance of Being Unique,” Review 
of General Semantics, Spring 1957: 


Intelligence is one’s ability to contrive 
new solutions to ever-emerging situations 
or problems, the capacity to find ways out 
of dilemmas, to come upon answers which 
have never been found before, to invent and 
to create. Intelligence is developed and ex- 
panded through use. It can only grow when 
the organism is confronted by new situa- 


tions, where new solutions are called for. 
Intelligence gains great impetus in the 
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natural world, where all is unique; it gets 
little chance to develop in a standardized 
world where answers are already provided 
and where one answer can be used again 
and again. When man allows himself to be 
standardized he unwittingly robs himself of 
the opportunity of intellectual development. 


Willard Olson in Educational Lead- 
ership, December 1957, says: 


With a healthy respect for individual dif- 
ferences child participation in planning be- 
comes more acceptable and needful. Me- 
chanical common assignments give way to 
more dynamic practices which permit seek- 
ing, self-selection, and creative solutions. 
Children may properly then occupy various 
roles in a group, have interests which differ 
and be in the process of finding a place in 
society which survives and prospers because 
individuals fit into its varied needs. 


Cooperative problem solving does not 
mean unstructured, do-as-you-please 
ways of working. It implies thoughtful, 
responsible behavior by all. It does not 
mean mediocrity in achievement, but 
each doing his best according to his 
ability rather than according to a norm. 
There is opportunity to work on some- 
thing that is real and the information 
from the culture is for a purpose and 
makes sense. The curriculum is broad, 


subject matter is drawn from many 
sources, and experimentation is en- 
couraged, Skills needed include those 


taught in more narrowly structured 
schools plus many more needed in real 
situations. The students and teachers are 
working to determine their purposes, the 
direction of their effort, and intelligence 
is called for in the use of time, materials, 
space and people. This means continual 
evaluation toward the goals agreed 
upon. Each individual has an opportu- 
nity to view himself in relation to others. 
Respect for himself and his contribution 
fosters respect for others and their con- 
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tributions, and respect for excellence in 
all areas of learning. 

In a classroom and school environment 
where all people are important, what- 
ever their talents, interests, backgrounds, 
each has the freedom and the help 
to grow at his own pace and make his 
unique contribution. 

“Why?” “what?” “how?” “who?” are 
questions asked by even the youngest 
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kindergarten children. Promising ways of 
working in classrooms throughout their 
school lives help them find answers and 
encourage them to discover more ques- 
tions. Pupils want to learn when their 
work is important and makes sense to 
them. Many schools today are helping 
pupils move into each new experience 
with confidence, creativity, skill in prob- 
lem solving, and concern for others. 


ARTHUR W. COMBS 


Through Guidance and Special Services 


EARL KELLEY once remarked 
that whenever you find two ideas so 
stated as to be clearly in opposition to 
each other the probability is that they 
are both wrong! So it is, it seems to me, 
with the argument over education for 
“life adjustment” or education for “in- 
tellectual development.” Clearly, these 
are not mutually exclusive goals of edu- 
cation. Actually, it would be impossible 
for a person to be well adjusted in the 
kind of complicated society we live in 
today unless he were also intellectually 
informed. A stupid man in the kind of 
world we live in finds himself contin- 
uously in trouble. On the other hand, the 
individual who is intellectually informed 
but unable to get along in our society 
would be of little value either to himself 
or the society in which he lives. 


ARTHUR W. COMBS is professor of 
education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 
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What we must seek, as Dr. Ahrens has 
pointed out in the introduction of this 
symposium, is not an emphasis upon ad- 
justment, but upon fulfillment. When we 
speak of adjustment we usually refer to 
a degree of conformity to a given norm. 
But who, after all, wants to be average? 
Education, if it is successful, must foster 
the maximum development of the poten- 
tialities of each individual who comes 
within its influence. The problem we face 
is not a question of encouraging adjust- 
ment but of fostering fulfillment, actual- 
ization or realization of the best one can 
become. 

The goal of guidance and the special 
services is, of course, no different from 
the goal of education in general, namely, 
the maximum development of the indi- 
vidual. In carrying out these functions 
the role of guidance was once seen as a 
problem of fitting children into their 
“proper” slots. The special services pro- 
vided by the schools were likewise seen 
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as places where problems could be better 
solved than in the classroom setting. We 
have had to change these concepts in 
recent years largely because of two great 
shifts in our thinking about the nature of 
people and their capacities. 


The Creation of Intelligence 

Once it was believed that the capacity 
for intelligent behavior was as severely 
limited as one’s physical characteristics. 
Just as one’s physical abilities to run or 
jump are limited by his physical struc- 
ture, so it was assumed that people were 
born with a certain capacity for intelli- 
gent behavior which might be reached 
but could never be exceeded. With such 
a static concept of capacity the idea of 
education for adjustment made sense. 
Guidance was primarily concerned with 
helping the individual to find his level 
and to settle in it. 

More recently, psychologists have been 
raising serious questions about this view 
of human capacity. Capacity for behavior 
it now appears is not so strictly limited 
by our physical structure as once we 
thought. The capacity for intelligent 
behavior we now understand can and 
often does change. Research has shown, 
for example, that children’s intelligence 
decreases when they are placed in situa- 
tions with little opportunity for enrich- 
ment. Intelligence frequently rises, on the 
other hand, when children are freed of 
emotional blocks or when they are re- 
moved from rigid, inflexible surroundings 
to more varied and stimulating environ- 
ment. The problem of guidance in this 
view is not simply a problem of fitting 
a child to his capacities, but of enlarging, 
developing, expanding capacities. Educa- 
tion in this sense is not the victim of in- 
telligence but the creator of intelligence 
and the goal we seek is not adjustment 
but self-fulfillment. 
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Prosaic Nature of Behavior Change 

We have often been accustomed to 
thinking that human behavior is_pri- 
marily affected by the traumatic events 
that happened to us in the years of our 
growing up. When we think about our- 
selves we recall the dramatic events in 
our lives which seem to us to have had 
extremely important effects upon our 
behavior. Psychologists too, point out the 
importance of such events in the life of 
a child which seem to have produced 
good behavior or bad. As a consequence 
of these observations we have come to 
believe that these kinds of special events 
are crucial in human behavior. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. While 
dramatic events are, of course, important, 
of far greater effect in producing be- 
havior are those little everyday kinds of 
events which mold and structure per- 
sonality bit by bit often without our ever 
being aware of what is going on. In this 
fashion we form convictions, beliefs, feel- 
ings, understandings and attitudes as a 
consequence of the everyday business of 
living. 

People do not change by being told. 
Even the conversion experiences pro- 
duced by a Billy Graham are disappoint- 
ingly temporary for most people. Be- 
havior seldom changes permanently from 
“telling,” but only through the provision 
of a different kind of experience. The 
delinquent child who has taken 15 years 
to get this way is unlikely to be changed 
by what someone tells him some Tuesday 
afternoon at three o'clock. This under- 
standing of the dynamics of behavior 
change is making it necessary for many 
people to revise their concept of guid- 
ance and special services. It means that 
effective guidance is most likely to be 
accomplished through the efforts of the 
classroom teacher rather than the spe- 
cialist. 
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The most important guidance functions 
we now understand can only be carried 
out by those people who have a con- 
tinuing relationship with the child and 
this, of course, means the classroom 
teacher. This is perhaps nowhere better 
illustrated than in the case of the guid- 
ance counselor at the high school level. 
Adolescents are deeply sensitive people 
and do not readily talk with strangers 
about things which are deeply personal 
to them. Many a well trained guidance 
counselor thus finds that very few stu- 
dents seek him out to make use of his 
services. Even when they do, the prob- 
lems they discuss are likely to be com- 
paratively superficial. As a consequence 
he often finds himself sitting in lonesome 
splendor in his office while youngsters 
seek out other less well trained people 
for guidance in time of need. 

The matter is made much worse, of 
course, if the counselor's job is defined in 
terms of “seeing everyone” whether they 
have problems or not. as for example, 
when he is expected to see “all the mem- 
bers of the senior class.” Under these cir- 
cumstances he never sees anyone long 
enough to develop rapport and so may 
end up shuffling papers, making out 
schedules, or dealing with disciplinary 
problems. In spite of his training he be- 
comes a second rate administrator in- 
stead of a first rate counselor! Meanwhile 
the students he was hired to help seek 
out their English teacher, coach, or the 
advisor of the high school annual to dis- 
cuss the truly important events that af- 
fect them. Modern guidance training 
programs recognize this fundamental 
problem and are more and more training 


guidance counselors to work assisting 
teachers rather than directly with the 
children themselves. 

The above should not be taken to 
imply that there is no place for special 
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services or for special personnel in the 
school setting. There will, of course, al- 
ways be children with special needs 
which cannot be adequately met in the 
ordinary classroom setting. To help such 
children achieve their maximum poten- 
tial it may be necessary on occasion to 
utilize special services, special personnel, 
special classes, and even, sometimes, spe- 
cial institutions. Once such special serv- 
ices were seen primarily as ways of tak- 
ing care of the “casualties of the system.” 
Often, special classes were used as field 
hospitals where the wounded could be 
parked while the rest of the company 
moved forward to new battles and new 
adventures. Now we are much more in- 
clined to see such special services as sup- 
plementary to the work of the classroom 
rather than as substitutes for it. 


Work Is Therapeutic 

To many people the concepts of ad- 
justment and mental health have to do 
with a kind of dilettante business of con- 
formity, comfort, fitting into a niche, 
being “happy.” Teaching for adjustment 
seems somehow tied up with non-direc- 
tion, permissiveness, resignation, and 
messing about with things that do not 
matter. It does very little good, however, 
for the guidance counselor or the educa- 
tor to argue that when he uses the terms 
adjustment or mental health he does not 
seek the kind of dilettantism implied 
above. What these words mean to the 
educator or the guidance counselor is 
important. Of equal importance, though, 
is what such words actually mean in the 
perceptions of those persons in the gen- 
eral public with whom we hope to com- 
municate. If we are not understood, that 
is our fault, not the fault of those we try 
to speak to. Communication is, after all, 
the responsibility of the communicator 
not the communicatee. 








































Actually both the educator and the 
man on the street are interested in ex- 
actly the same thing: The production of 
adequate effective working personalities. 
There is nothing antithetical about these 
kinds of people and intellectual achieve- 
ment. To live effectively in our kind of 
world requires people with knowledge 
and understanding about an ever wider 
field of events. The achievement of ful- 
fillment requires effort, understanding, 
and downright hard work. Indeed, it has 
long been recognized in the treatment of 
mental illness that hard work is itself 
therapeutic. Striving for mental health in 
no sense calls for softness, resignation or 
the breakdown of discipline. In fact, truly 
adequate persons are characterized by 
quite the opposite. They are strong 
people, intelligent and well disciplined. 

The proper function of guidance is the 
nurturing of fulfillment, creativity or self 
actualization. This is true whether we 
are talking about teachers, administra- 
tors, supervisors, counselors or the Dean 
of Girls. It cannot be done by coddling 





children but neither can it be accom- 
plished by threatening them. We know 
that people, single or as nations, make 
little or no progress without challenge. 
In the absence of challenge, people veg- 
etate or spend their days in idle, point- 
less behavior. On the other hand when 
people feel threatened they are so busy 
defending themselves as they are that 
they cannot change. It is only when 
people feel challenged enough to think 
new goals are worth while and unthreat- 
ened enough to be free to move and try, 
that progress can be made. 

In the degree to which we succeed in 
challenging people without threatening 
them we are likely to achieve the goals 
of both education and guidance in the 
achievement of fulfillment and the pro- 
duction of effective, efficient, dependable, 
successful people. What is more, if we 
succeed in helping people become these 
things, the likelihood is they will be re- 
garded by others as both adjusted to life 
and intellectually informed. Perhaps we 
can “have our cake and eat it too”! 
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LAURA ZIRBES 


A Challenge to Leadership 


Our times call for a clear affirmation of basic premises which 
can give us courage and confidence. Such a statement is this. 


WHEN conditions and events 
threaten our way of life, and darken the 
outlook for the whole world, those who 
are socially mature and responsible must 
not only be alert, but must rise to the 
challenge of considered judgment. They 
must resolve, individually and_ collec- 
tively, to withstand and counteract the 
eroding impacts of anxiety, pressure, 
panic and hysteria and to advocate those 
social and cultural processes upon which 
the common good and the hopes for a 
better world depend. 

In critical times there is need to realize 
that the general security of a free nation 
depends as much on courage to resist 
and resolve basic internal strains and 
tensions that make for disunity, as on the 
adequacy of military measures and re- 
sources, and of manpower for defense 
against external threat and attack. Free- 
dom must ever be limited by responsi- 
bility—hence this statement of convic- 
tion: 

As enlightened citizens of a free coun- 
try, mature Americans have an urgent 
responsibility to join in social protest 
when the distinctive cultural values of 
their way of life are disregarded or set 
aside by irresponsible propaganda and 
by barrages of invidious comparison 
which skew judgment and confuse con- 


sidered action. 


As citizens they have responsibility to 
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protest when channels of public com- 
munication are clogged with the one-way 
transmission of slanted “news” on matters 
of general public concern. They have 
the responsibility to be critically aware 
when journalists and publicists assume 
the prerogatives of “experts” in special 
fields about which they are not well 
enough informed or fairly enough con- 
cerned to pass sound judgments or to 
propose courses of action. 

Thoughtful citizens have reason to 
wonder whether education, as_ tradi- 
tionally conceived, can be counted on to 
make Americans less gullible, more 
stable, less disposed to trust reactionary 
clamor, and more willing to face the 
social problems and challenges of their 
day realistically, with due reliance on the 
scientific approach as a general method 
for intelligent forward adjustment. 


Firm Ground 


The present is no time for regression. 
Never before has there been so much 
firm ground on which to take a stand in 
curricular advances designed to face 
youth forward. Never was there so great 
a challenge to the breadth and enrich- 
ment of learning and fullest development 
of the potentialities of every child. At 
no time have democratic values been 
so clearly implicated in the prospects for 
peace and security. 
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This is a time for building on the firm 
ground of new insights into the human 
sciences—a time for orienting the public 
to the advances which education can and 
must make on that basis—a time to face 
forward with courage instead of trusting 
panaceas or yielding to hysteria. It is no 
time for radical skews of emphasis proj- 
ected in the confusion and hysteria oc- 
casioned by one minor setback in course 
of a glorious long record of scientific ad- 
vance and dynamic world leadership. 

Now is no time to make a scapegoat 
of the schools or to discredit the distinc- 
tive means of fostering and validating 
democratic values. Now is no time to 
abandon well founded hopes for human 
advance in favor of unrealistic regres- 
sion. The future is in the making and the 
distinctive role of public education in 
this process calls for forward adjust- 
ments in the light of the unprecedented 
challenges of our day. 

There is far more involved than the 
prestige of any profession. Progress has 
been made since scientists began to turn 
the light of inquiry on human problems. 
The social professions have risen and 
education is becoming an applied sci- 
informed art that can be 
soundly based and wisely guided. 


ence, an 


There is much at stake in educational 
progress. Until now it has been validated 
as the best way of ensuring the optimum 
fulfillment of human_ potentialities 
the most productive means of raising the 
manpower of the nation to the level of 
social maturity, and maintaining the 
unity and solidarity on which security 
depends. Until now it has improved and 
further advance and 





as 


developed. Its 
promise are predicated on the integra- 
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tive application of pertinent findings in 
the basic human sciences, and that would 
be disallowed by reliance on prescientific 
precedents and anachronistic practices. 

Great harm has already come from the 
cynical attacks, the clamorous criticisms 
and heated controversies. Some persons 
have suggested that all this was neces- 
sary to arouse Americans to the need for 
fuller support and for firmer faith in edu- 
cation. It is certainly clear, however, that 
the cumulative effect of such negative ap- 
praisal has lowered the prestige of teach- 
ing, reduced the morale of teachers and 
eroded the very foundations of mutual 
understanding on which good will and 
good public relations depend. It is time 
to take a stand against further damage. 
It is time for high courage and for joined 
action which is based on considered 
judgments and balanced value concerns. 

Xesort to panaceas and faith in skews 
of emphasis are hazardous when the 
consequences work themselves out in the 
long perspective of individual lives and 
in the broad cumulative bearings of 
human interaction. 

The unprecedented nature of the cul- 
tural and temporal setting of the prob- 
lems of educational improvement and 
advance makes reliance on precedent 
hazardous and makes regression unthink- 
able, notwithstanding the nostalgic 
hopes and pleas of reactionaries. 

Faith in a quick and simple solution 
of the complex problem with its multiple 
challenges is as unrealistic as an assump- 
tion that there is a one-to-one relation- 
ship between a single cause and_ its 
effect. 

Procrastination the 
precarious day by day, when delay is 
complicated by the present accelerated 
social change, the expansion of knowIl- 
edge, and the cumulative consequences 
of the widening cultural lag. 


becomes more 
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The situation is critical! It calls for 
the pooled insights and creative efforts 
of qualified, inquiring minds, minds 
dedicated to the study of the human 
sciences. It calls for a quality of inquiry 
and interaction which examines assump- 
tions and probes deeply to provide edu- 
cation with a firm foundation of basic 
premises and with a breadth and balance 
of value concerns on which to build. 
Then comes the constructing, the con- 
tinuous evaluation, the responsibility 
for finding and combining and bringing 
to bear on developing lives that which 
engages their aspirations and challenges 
their personal and social potentialities. 

This calls for a basic reorientation in 
terms of the emerging sciences of human 
nature and human development—the 
new insights into what it means to teach 
and what it means to learn develop- 
mentally. 

The education of the “good old days” 
is not good enough or broad enough to 
make for optimum human fulfillment in 
the world of today. The humanities are 
not only college subjects, but are values 
to live and learn by through all the grow- 
ing years. This does not imply a neglect 
of the Three R’s. It does indicate a need 
for a far more dynamic functional ap- 
proach than that which still characterizes 
formal instruction in many lands. In Rus- 
sia, for example, the piecemeal, me- 
moriter induction into each special field 
of science not only wastes years and 
crowds out the developmental values of 
a broader approach, but necessitates 
reliance on pressures which reduce the 
pupils’ zest for living and learning. 

With freedom and _ sound scientific 
premises as a resource we are not com- 
mitted to continue in ways which once 
seemed good. With the challenge of our 
day and its new impacts on living and 
learning we can and must face forward. 
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Must we continue to assume that the 
situation will respond to nothing short 
of a series of drastic shock treatments, 
and let self-appointed “forces” work on 
the public? Let us rather realize that 
the recent evaluations of education were 
made in a hysterical moment when, for 
the first time, American supremacy in 
applied science was challenged by a 
spectacular Russian achievement. 

There is need of a saner mood and a 
sounder diagnosis as a firmer basis for 
recovery, well being, and advance. In- 
stead of working on the public it is time 
to work with the public, developing the 
insights and concerns which make for 
full-bodied integrative effort. 

Public education in America is 
something to be left to the state, or the 
profession, nor should it be at the mercy 
of any “force” or pressure group. It is 
not something to be perpetuated in 
terms of vested interests or maintained 
in terms of anachronistic precedents set 
under other conditions. If public educa- 
tion is to function as a dynamic resource 
for cultural integrity, continuity and ad- 
vance, it must be responsive to scientific 
findings and to social change. 

A projection of some of the transform- 
ing ideas in a tentative partial forecast 
may serve to start thinking, though the 
matter is not one for debate or argument. 
What follows the forecast, therefore, 
should be considered and held for refer- 
ence while reading on, and while con- 
sidering sources for further reading. It 
should be held for validation, verifica- 
tion and modification planning for 
action and experimental advance. 


not 


A Forward Adaptation 
The basic forward orientation of edu- 
cation will be a creative forward adapta- 
tion, scientifically based on tested values, 
insights and concerns. It will not be in- 
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itiated or achieved by directive, edict 
or by specifications and texts to be fol- 
lowed and covered. Subject matter spe- 
cialists will contribute distinctively, but 
the approach to subjects will be life 
related, concrete and far more challeng- 
ing and developmental for young learn- 
ers than is the didactic process of begin- 
ning with unrelated abstract elements 
and proceeding with preorganized les- 
sons. 

Prescientific conceptions of learning 
emphasized more or less passive proc- 
esses of assimilation, retention and recall, 
and relied on instruction, practice and 
drill for the “fixing” of knowledge, habits 
and skills. In contrast, the developmental 
approach will concern itself with a dy- 
namic involvement of the young person 
in experiences which engage and release 
maturing powers of discrimination, con- 
ceptualization and abstraction, fostering 
initiative, inquiry and inference, insight, 
judgment and evaluation. These values 
will be integratively projected with a 
view to their internalization and creative 
use in further living and learning. Co- 
ercive control and conformity to imposed 
discipline have traditionally held learn- 
ers down by regimentation, repression, 
and by recourse to devious restraining 
penalties and punitive measures. The 
developmental approach, on the con- 
trary, challenges, guides and channels 
spontaneity, responsible judgment, self 
respect, self direction, personal aspira- 
tion; it fosters constructive social inter- 
action, cooperative planning, free com- 
mitment and maturing life involvement, 
with continuous evaluation. 

These are not “new fangled” methods 
or ideas to be curtly disposed of in favor 
of a return to the Three R’s, or to be 
marked down by the peiyc device of 
controversialists as “fads” “frills” or 


“soft pedagogy.” mani: aitaailte: 
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gists, sociologists, psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists have provided education with 
the basic makings of the developmental 
approach. Pediatricians and_ scientific 
students of human nurture and develop- 
ment have contributed cumulatively to 
the new orientation. 

Scholars from disciplines that have 
diverse implications for human advance 
have collaborated with educators in 
exploring the related bearings of their 
fields. Many of these scholars have been 
directly involved in constructive frontier 
endeavors in education. Their names 
have become familiar to teachers; their 
counsel has been sought by leaders in 
education. Physical and biological scien- 
tists, mathematicians and humanists of 
note, whose contributions in their own 
fields would seem to set them apart, have 
spoken and written to give expression to 
their concern lest science be pursued nar- 
rowly, and emphasized at the expense of 
human values and to the detriment of 
the scientific outlook on social problems. 
Some of these persons are both scientists 
and humanists, and their breadth leaves 
room for educational concern. 

This statement needs to be expanded 
and supplemented with documentation 
to facilitate access to such sources and a 
study of these by all persons who realize 
that their own education needs forward 
extension if they are to participate or 
lead in the reorientation of teaching and 
learning. 

A selective list of annotated references 
for this purpose would include few edu- 
cational titles or authors. It would, how- 
ever, include Julian Huxley’s latest col- 
lection of essays, J. Bronowski’s brief but 
illuminating integration of “Science and 
Human Values.” It would include such 
authors as Agnes E. Meyer and Margaret 
Mead, Hadley V. Cantril and Gordon 
(Continued on page 106) 
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EARL S. JOHNSON 


General Education—for What? 


General education is general in the sense that it allows a 


balanced and informed awareness not only of the nature of 


humane and social values but their central and dominant place 


in individual and group life. 


EVERY civilization has given its 
unique answer to the question, “What 
is education for?” Athens sought to make 
“cultivated souls” out of the sons and 
daughters of its freemen. Rome taught 
its children to be men of action. In the 
Middle Ages education was, above all 
else, Christian. In the Renaissance, edu- 
cation assumed a more secular and liter- 
ary character, albeit chiefly for the chil- 
dren of its elite. What education is for, 
in mid-twentieth century America, is in 
grave dispute. 

If we state the terms of the dispute in 
the form of “saving our necks” or “saving 
a civilization” we invent an unnecessary 
and 
however we state the terms of the dispute 
in the form of “saving our necks as the 


uncompromisable “either-or.” If, 


immediate price of saving our civiliza- 
tion, we cast the issue in intellectually 
and morally defensible terms; not as 
“either-or” but as a “both-and,” or as 
“means-ends.” That this formulation of 
the problem has been more forced upon 
us than willed by us, is I think a fair 
statement of the case. 

I now ask what the “either-or” and the 
“both-and” or “means-ends” of this brief 
analysis symbolize respecting alternative 
philosophies of education. The former 
symbolizes an education which not only 
values technology more than humanity 
but sets them in opposition. The latter 
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symbolizes an education which, in rightly 
“dividing the word of truth,” has also 
taken thought to show the relation be- 
tween the divided. It thus 
values both technology and humanity 
and sets them, not in opposition, but in 


truths so 


cooperation. 

In this interpretation I have dealt with 
but one evidence of an educational house 
divided against itself. The halves re- 
ferred to are those represented by the 
natural science studies and the social- 
humane studies. But each of these halves 
is, in turn, divided within itself. Whether 
this division is greater in one than in the 
other I am not certain. I have the im- 
pression, however, that the division in 
the social-humane half is more aggra- 
vated than is the division in the natural 
science half. There is considerable evi- 
dence that the students of nature have 
been more disposed to combine their 
systems of inquiry and knowledge to fer- 
ret out the secrets of the order of their 
concern, than the students of human 
nature have been to ferret out the secrets 
of the-order of their concern. 


Relating Specialisms 
This is to say that the specialisms 
within the order of nature have effected 
a working interrelation more marked and 
more advanced than is true of the spe- 


cialisms within the order of human 
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nature. It may be that cooperation be- 
tween specialisms within each of the two 
great orders of knowledge is an achieve- 
ment necessarily prior to cooperation 
between the two orders. 

Despite what has been achieved and 
yet remains to be achieved respecting 
the integration of specialisms both within 
and between the two great orders on 
which study (the 
orders of nature and human nature), the 
major issue which confronts education 
today is the issue of the relation of the 
specialisms to each other. The core cur- 
riculum is, I believe, a significant gesture 
in the direction of the resolution of this 


scholarly focuses 


issue. 

The eminent British political scientist, 
Graham Wallas, has stated briefly but 
eloquently the gravity of this issue, as it 
bears not only on the school but on the 
whole society. 

We are forced... 
a society whose intellectual direction con- 
sists only (or chiefly) of unrelated special- 
isms must drift, and that we dare to drift 
no longer. We stand, as the Greeks stood, in 
a new world and because that world is new, 
we feel that neither the sectional observa- 
tions of the special student, the ever-accu- 
mulating records of the past, nor the narrow 
experience of the practical man can suffice 
us. We must let our minds play freely over 
all the conditions of life till we can justify 
our civilization or change it.’ 

Now, because of the limitations of my 


now to recognize that 
= 


own knowledge, I must confine my dis- 
cussion of the problem of unrelated spe- 
cialisms chiefly to the social and humane 
studies. 

These studies are, as I understand it, 
the chief content of the core curriculum. 
It is the core in the sense that man-in- 
society is the ultimate focus of every 
enterprise in general education. How- 

‘Graham Wallas. The Great Society. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1928. p. 15. 
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ever, I should feel that, to the degree 
feasible, the core curriculum might well 
take some account of natural and geo- 
graphical factors. Man-in-nature is neces- 
sary as a condition for man-in-society. 
Man lives not only in the physical world 
but by and of it. Thus it is that social 
things do not lie merely on the “top of” 
physical things. They interact and, in the 
process, both are changed. 

But since I would not charge the core 
curriculum with solving the entire puzzle 
of the “altogetherness of things” I should 
be content if it gave its major attention 
to interrelations between the social and 
the humane. This is certainly a piece of 
“the whole of creation” big enough to 
challenge the imagination of everyone. 

Let me expand briefly on the theme 
of the relation between 
and man-in-society. Although man at 
birth is a part of nature he does not at 
that time have a human nature—except 
potentially. He acquires it through inter- 
action with his human and nonhuman 
environments. He learns to buy and sell, 
to harness the power of water, to domes- 
ticate beasts, to change raw minerals into 
tools and trinkets, to love the beauty of 
the natural scene as well as his fellow 
men (who of you do not at once think 
of Wordsworth and Burns?), and to join 
with his fellows in the great dialectic by 


man-in-nature 


which the question “what shall we live 
for?” both arises and is, in various ways, 
resolved. In this brief recital we have 
come full circle and have brought within 
its circumference the physical, the social, 
and the humane. 


Core Curriculum 
Within this very brief and-inadequate 
sketch of what the “seeds” in a core cur- 
riculum might be, we see how the inter- 
dependence of specialisms as different 
and disparate as those which deal with 
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the world of nature and the world of 
human nature come into productive com- 
munication. Their differences cannot, of 
course, be denied for there is a legitimate 
division of the things which deal, respec- 
tively, with the “is” and the “ought” sides 
of human experience. There is also a 
legitimate union of these things and it is 
the obligation of the core curriculum to 
show how this union comes to be. 

The ultimate locus of this union is in 
the student who, in being that locus, is 
also the place where the “togetherness” 
for which general education strives is 
ultimately established. Relationship—or 
call it coordination or integration if you 
wish, is the leit motif of general educa- 
tion and hence of the core curriculum as 
its center. 

Man himself can be understood only 
if that which he symbolizes as a number 
of relationships can be understood. | 
think now of his capacity for responsible 
behavior and conscious thought; of his 
need to appreciate and his need to under- 
stand; of his role as artist and his role as 
scientist—however amateur he may be in 
each; of his convictions about truth and 
his responsibility for shaping his conduct 
in its service: in a word his ethical and 
rational natures. Man is man, only to the 
degree that these sides or facets of his 
nature are in proper balance. I believe 
the factors which enter into this balance 
ought to be known by this generation's 
youth—even though we cannot, as teach- 
ers, guarantee that the proper balance 
will be struck. That obligation lies with 
what I like to think of as “the educative 
society.” 

My conception of the core curriculum 
is that it is the center of a program in 
general education to the degree and with 
the depth and intensity that it treats man 
as a value-serving, a value-making, a 
value-choosing and a_ value-pursuing 
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creature. From this it follows that its 
ultimate concern ought to be with the 
great oughts whose service, creation and 
understanding distinguish man from all 
other animate forms in the whole realm 
of creation. 

These are the great moral-intellectual 
imperatives of human existence. It is 
these which mark man’s unique place in 
the great chain of being. 

The education of teachers of the core 
curriculum ought to take its image from 
the facts and preferences (and the skills ) 
which the social and humane studies 
provide. I do not hesitate to say that the 
primary task of the school is to play the 
role, unique to it, of educator in a “cru- 
sade for human values,” which role, 
above all else, demands teachers who are 
educated to improve their own and their 
students’ skill, knowledge and insight in 
selecting, making and remaking, pur- 
suing and enjoying the values to which 
the democratic conception of man-in- 
society is beholden. Let us now examine 
some of the central issues of this concep- 
tion. 

First, let us look at the nature of and 
the relation between appreciation and 
understanding. These differ as immediate 
and mediate ways of dealing with values 
differ. If we take our values immediately, 
that is, without criticism and at “face 
value,” we appreciate them. If, however, 
we take them mediately, that is, in the 
light of criticism, we understand them 
—but our appreciation of them is not 
thereby necessarily lessened. On the con- 
trary, it may be enlarged. Appreciation 
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is a matter of taste; understanding is a 
matter of evidence or proof—or call it 
knowledge. 

We may, for instance, appreciate flow- 
ers or poem without possessing any 
theoretical knowledge about either. But, 
if we are concerned to understand the 
flowering of plants or the construction of 
a poem, we would be obliged to find out 
a good deal about the interactions of soil, 
air, sunlight and water which condition 
the growth of plants, and, for poems, a 
good deal about the nature of meter, 
rhythm and.the various forms of poetic 
expression. 

But this we need to know: 
take our values immediately or mediately 
it is we who take them. The issue is 
take them without or with 


whether we 


whether we 
criticism. 

In these comments I make no covert 
or hidden plea that the immediate taking 
of the values of poetry, or any other art 
form, be abandoned. My concern is 
rather to mark the difference between 
those two qualities of human experience 
which are the result of our immediate or 
mediate confrontation with values. I 
speak of the difference between science 
of the social and the humane 
what do we 
and 


and art, 
studies. 
want or 
circumstances, for 
poetry and there is a time for systematic 
thought and both of them about the 
same thing—the community, the family, 
leaders and the “little people.” We live 
by beliefs, the objects of immediate 
valuation, and we live by examined be- 
liefs, the products of criticism of things 
valued. No experience can or should be 
divested of its affective tine. It is pathetic 
that we so often ask our students to take 
a detached (critical) view of human 
things without first permitting them to 
form an attachment to them. It is for 


The issue is this: 
need in given situations 
there is a time for 
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reasons such as these that I would make 
the humane and social studies co-agents 
in the education of teachers of the core 
curriculum. 

The trouble with the social studies, 
divorced from their humane origins is 
that the teaching of them is often so dull 
and literal as to preclude appreciation 
and imagination, thus leaving the desires 
and emotions of our students untouched. 
Santayana said it well: “Ultimate truths 
are more easily and adequately conveyed 
by poetry than by analysis. This is no 
reason for forbidding analysis, but it is 
reason for not banishing poetry.” 

Another pair of terms affords the ma- 
terial for a complementary examination 
of the relation of desire to intelligence 
appreciation to understanding. 
These are the “ethics of conviction” and 
the “ethics of responsibility.” Here | 
refer to the fact that conduct can be 
oriented to what Max Weber called an 
“ethic 
case, 


or of 


“ethic of ultimate ends” or an 
of responsibility.” In the former 
one would act without concern for the 
foreseeable consequences of his act. In 
the latter case he would act in the light 
of what the probable consequences of 
his behavior would be. The former would 
be purely impulsive action, however 
much its motives were of a high ethical 
character. The latter would be action 
which began, as does all action, with an 
impulse, but it would be released in 
such ways as to take account of its con- 
sequences, insofar as, in the light of rea- 
son, they might be foreseen. 

If now we think of the ethic of convic- 
tion as the ethic of ends, and the ethic of 
responsibility as the ethic of means, we 
may thus view them in terms roughly 
comparable to desire and intelligence, 
appreciation and understanding, or it 
you will, loving and thinking. Note that 

each of these pairs of terms is connected 
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by “and,” not “or”: for the task of the 
core curriculum is to bring appreciation 
and understanding and desire and intel- 
ligence together. In this interpretation | 
find the meaning of the adjective “core”: 
“that through which certain things in life 
and in the curriculum presumed, hith- 
erto, to be alien to each other are brought 
together.” 

The view of the core curriculum which 
| have sought to share with you finds a 
place for impulse and reason, desire and 
thought, belief and proof. These are the 
dual components of men. But men do not 
become reasonable by becoming pas- 
sionless. It was his belief and faith in a 
great passion that made Socrates choose 
“to obey the god, rather than you.” So it 
was with John Milton when he held that 
Truth had never been “put to the worst 
in a free and open encounter.” Both 
Socrates and Milton submitted their be- 
lief and faith to criticism and found it 
good to act upon. By the same token the 
core curriculum can, in its dependence on 
humane and scientific materials, provide 
food for our students’ passions as well as 
for their reason. The truth is, of course, 


that “feeling informs thought, and 
thought reforms feeling.” 
Mere desire, to reduce the prime 


movers of man to but one, does not know 
the way. Moreover, there is not one path 
but many paths which it may take. Al- 
though ‘ ‘the wood is dark and perplexing, 
still we must push on.” Nor is the prob- 
lem rightly put if we say that “students 
must act.” They do act. The problem is 
whether they can afford to act from sheer 
desire, unaided by criticism, or whether 
they will discipline their desire by criti- 
Warm emotion and cool intelli- 
and it is the 


cism. 
gence can work together, 
obligation of teachers in the core cur- 
riculum—and everywhere else, for that 
matter—to know how they can and teach 
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it to their students. Only then may both 
teachers and students develop the in- 
sights and skills necessary for setting 
limits on some of their preconceived 
values, if not indeed, abandon those 
which they may, thus, find wanting. 

The two great traditions to which our 
civilization is indebted thus come into 
view: the tradition of belief or conviction 
which we owe to the Hebrews, and the 
tradition of proof or criticism which we 
owe to the Greeks. These two great tradi- 
tions also symbolize the dual role of the 
teacher—the role of priest and the role of 
prophet. It falls to the former to pass on 
the received truths which have come to 
us out of the past. It falls to the latter to 
interrupt this continuity of past to pres- 
ent in order to examine the goodness and 
the relevance of these truths for our time. 

Implicit in these observations is the 
view that the use of the tools of scientific 
inquiry is itself an act of faith, for there 
is no science which tells us that we ought 
to use science. This faith is rewarded in 
the “maximum correctness’—not cer- 
tainty—which science gives. The partner 
of science, as I have sought to point out, 
is desire. Science helps us determine 
what we may value, but it cannot tell us 
what values we ought to prefer. It medi- 
ates, but it does not rule. 


A Common Focus 

The foregoing discussion has, I trust, 
thrown some light on how the “feeble- 
ness of coordination” between the social 
and humane studies may be overcome. I 
have tried to show that such an endeavor 
is not achieved by doing away with spe- 
cial studies, such as the various forms of 
literature and such bodies of social 
knowledge as history, sociology and po- 
litical science. The problems of the core 
rather, be resolved by 
education as 


curriculum may, 1 


conceiving of general 
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one requiring special studies, specially 
studied. Their special study is, in a word, 
the study of their unique and co-ordinate 
contributions to an understanding of man 
as a believer and thinker. 
Our difficulty, it is clear, 
much in the fact that the subject matters 
of social and humane knowledge are sep- 
arate but that they have been separated 
—that is, without a common focus. This 
state of affairs explains, in large part, 
the backwardness, especially of the so- 
cial studies. They have taken man apart 
and have neglected to put him together 
again. I swear that he is not Humpty- 
Dumpty; he can be put together again. 
This leads me to say that the term 
mis- 


lies not so 


“general education” is somewhat 
leading. This fact may have contributed 
a good deal to our misconceptions as to 
its real nature. It does not refer to some- 
thing abstract or obscure, it is not thin 
and vague, it is not a “hasty pudding” 
quickly come by and through some 
magic formula, nor is it for only those of 
lesser intellectual talents. Its essence may 
be reported in the epigram, that it is to 
be found wherever there is an “explosive 
mixture of ideas” drawn from various 
fields of knowledge. 

But we need more than an epigram. 
General education in the social-humane 
studies is general in that it seeks to effect 
a working synthesis by bringing separate 
and hitherto separated subject matters to- 
gether as co-ordinate means for the study 
of what is general, pervasive and perma- 
nent (yet, paradoxically changing) in 
human affairs, revealed in unique ways 
by men who enjoy and practice the dig- 
nity of being individuals. 

The conception of the major focus on 
which the humane and social studies may 
converge has already been implied. It is 
the social order which is, by definition, 
an order of the distribution of human 
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Around this focus such concerns 
and inquiries as the following may be 


values. 


brought together: the various patterns 
of the division of social labor which the 
study of comparative cultural systems 
would reveal as well as how each pattern 
attains the unity which gets the work of 
a particular culture done; the study of 
how myth, magic, science, law, educa- 
tion and religion function as control and 
integrative devices for individual and 
group behavior; how selves achieve a 
working coherence and societies achieve 
a working cohesion,” for these are the 
terms which identify the form of “be- 
longing together” of the various facets 
of the personality on the one hand, and 
the different orders and _ interests of 
groups of men on the other; the nature 
of social institutions, how they arise, be- 
come decadent or renew themselves; how 
the physical and the biotic are taken up 
and transformed by human design for 
the satisfaction of man’s many needs; 
how present and past are bound together 
so as to reveal the continuity in man’s 
affairs and which, paradoxically enough, 
would also reveal that change is a con- 
stant in human affairs. 


Content and Purpose 


Such a panorama would, in the hu- 
manities, draw upon the short story, the 
novel, biography, poetry and music as 
well as those less fluid but perhaps even 
more expressive art forms: painting, 
sculpture and ceramics. In the social 
materials would be drawn from 
political science, 


studies, 
history, economics, 
geography, sociology, cultural anthropol- 
ogy and ethics. 

As for the internal order of such a 
panorama of appreciation and under- 
standing—or call it the core curriculum 
if you please—I refer you to Rudyard 
Kipling who told us that, 
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There are nine and sixty Wavs of con- 
structing tribal lays , 

And every single one of them is right. 
So it is with curricula. The only admoni- 
tion I would give is this: do not mistake 
their mechanics for their content and 
purpose. A place must be found for each 
of the interrogatives of which all teach- 
ing must take account: why, what, for 
whom, and how. Note that this order 
begins with the philosophical or ethical, 
moves next to the substantive, then to 
the personal, and concludes with the 
practical. 

After this brief discussion of the 
somewhat explicit phases of the core cur- 
riculum in general education, I should 
like to comment further on some of the 
significant, although perhaps less opera- 
tional phases of general education as | 
have come to view it. 

General education is general in the 
sense that it allows a balanced and in- 
formed awareness not only of the nature 
of humane and social values but their 
central and dominant place in individual 
and group life. It also tells us of their 
infinite number and variety, their simi- 
larities and their dissimilarities. It 
schools us in principles by which we may 
guide our conduct in the swift, and both 
certain and uncertain, changes of our 
time so that we may not be lost in them. 
It is general in that it seeks to reveal 
those phases of social thought and action 
which are relevant to all mankind and to 
a wide variety of situations and circum- 
stances. It discovers to us that man is 
many, but still one. 

It deals with man as a social and hu- 
mane creature by showing how his ways 
of buying and selling, his ways of gov- 
erning and being governed, his ways of 
worshiping and loving and creating 
things of beauty, converge to make him 
social and humane. It helps us escape 
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from the prison of cultural pettiness, 
from provincial and local isolation of 
mind and heart, and acquaints us with 
our ties and obligations to universal man. 
In the same measure it delivers us from 
the thralldom of mere events and dis- 
connected and sterile facts. It aids us in 
our understanding of what is essential 
and pervasive in human affairs wherever 
and by whomsoever they are enacted. 

Such an experience may be had with- 
out courses or curricula named “general” 
or “core.” It requires, not so much new 
knowledge, as a new way of looking at 
what we already have, and thereby add- 
ing new meaning to it. A long step in 
this direction may be taken simply by 
new ventures in the art of teaching. 

But this view of general education 
cannot come by the mere addition of 
courses, whatever that may produce be- 
sides some kind of “academic sum.” 
While it is true that the external con- 
nections of special subjects may “drag 
thought outward,” as Whitehead puts it. 
we can hardly rest the case for their 
better coordination on a “drag” which is 
incidental or accidental. The focus of a 
general education is a dual one as I have 
tried to show: one on specialisms, the 
other on their interrelations. 

But we cannot coordinate something 
which we do not know, hence the need 
for the mastery of special studies. 

The “academic sum” to which I have 
just referred is the method of “academic 
layer-cake” between which layers, de- 
spite Whitehead’s hope, too little osmo- 
sis, “rubbing together” or “rubbing off” 
takes place. This conception, further- 
more, provides no theme. Coordination 
to serve a theme or themes, not sam- 
pling, is the logic which will bring about 
the synthesis which we need. 

Nor can an enterprise in general edu- 
cation be fashioned by the logic of “pro- 
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portional representation’: 
music, 30 minutes of reading; 15 minutes 
of composition and 35 minutes of history. 
These add up to 90 minutes, not to a 
general education. General education, 
and the core curriculum as its center, is 
much more than subjects treated in time- 
table fashion. It is a thoughtful and use- 
ful coordination of materials and skills 
standing in a relation of competitive-co- 
operation. Special bodies of knowledge 
are drawn upon. This is done by their 
materials being drawn together. If we 
must, perforce—as is indeed the case— 
work at this task before scholars have 
given us a neat conceptual logic, we 
must do it in the practical terms sug- 
gested. 

In such an endeavor we must be brave 
and resourceful enough to undertake 
what Margaret Mead asks for: “... a 
totally new kind of teaching—a teaching 
of a readiness to use unknown ways to 
solve unknown problems . . . We need 
to teach our students how to think, when 
you don't know what method to use, 
about a problem which is not quite 
formulated.” ? 

Now, if throughout this discussion | 
appear to be talking at the same time 
about your education and your student's 
education, I offer no excuse or apology. 
We cannot teach what we, ourselves, do 
not know. Moreover, and this is a truth 
which has, somehow, escaped us: there 
is something called social and humane 
knowledge. It is a common something 
which all of us, young and old, immature 
and mature, must know. The facts and 
preferences to be found in these branches 
of knowledge have a universal value and 
bearing. These are the constants in gen- 
eral education. The ways in which they 
Mead. The School in American 


* Margaret 
Harvard University Press, 


Culture. Cambridge: 
1951. p. 40-41. 
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may be taught so that they will be used 
universally are the variables in general 
education. The why and what are im- 
plicit in the constants; the for whom and 


the how in the variables. 


Moral Disciplines 


Now, in conclusion, I should like to 
share with you my conception of the 
moral and intellectual disciplines 
through whose use and enjoyment a gen- 
eral education is both taught and ac- 
quired—and, may I add, inspired. But 
they are not disciplines in the sense of 
being systematic bodies of knowledge. 
Rather, they are disciplines in the sense 
that they are the thought-and-belief 
ways of the critical and dedicated mind. 
They imagination, precision, ap- 
preciation and synthesis. 

The discipline of imagination is the 
discipline of hypothesis. It finds its dy- 
namics in minds equipped with fresh 
and challenging ideas. But it is not born 
only of ideas. They must be brought to 
play on an abundance of factual knowl- 
edge. Hence it is made of both fantasy 


are 


and fact. 

In directing us to what might be, it is 
the discipline of the tentative. Its symbol 
is if. It is pregnant not only with curiosity 
and challenge but with discontent and 
dissent. It is the artistic phase of science. 
It is also its ethical phase. 

It is artistic in that it is creative. It 
is ethical in that it sees, with the mind’s 
eye, what might be, what is possible 
rather than only what now is. Its dual 
virtues recall Shelley's observation that 
“A man to be greatly good must imagine 
intensively and comprehensively.” 

Like art itself, it stands outside of good 
and evil—‘wholly innocent of ideas 
derived from praise and blame.” It is 
the child of doubt, that legitimate doubt 
which initiates all search for truth. Its 
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task is to spur suppose. To suspect or 
fear it is to suspect or fear thought itself. 
To increase its range and set it free is 
one of the grand purposes of teaching. 
The lack of it is the great source of our 
remediable trouble: the absence of a 
genuinely humane way in which men 
may live in security and dignity. To 
stifle it is to stifle creativity. 

Imagination assigns the question mark 
to those sentences which, without it, 
would all speak in the indicative mood. 
Without this question mark, precision 
would have no problem to solve. 
Through the use of imagination new 
myths are born which, in being myths 
are not untrue, but rather those things 
by which men live and whose endless 
pursuit gives direction and purpose to 
their living. 

Whether the new ; 
agination brings to view will be magnif- 
icent or mean cannot be _prejudged. 
There is no way of knowing what par- 
ticular kind of knowledge is divertible 
to destruction; nor is there any way of 
classifying knowledge into safe and un- 
safe. The only way to decrease its de- 
structive consequences and further its 
constructive ones is to teach this gen- 
eration, and all that follow, to imagine 
how a more humane knowledge may be 
achieved. 

The net of imagination must be cast 
wide. It must encompass not only those 
things which suit our preferences but 
also those which run counter to them. 
This involves a great risk. But however 
great it be, the risk which lies in our 
failure to imagine boldly along new and 
untried lanes of thought is the greater. 
We must teach youth that, “Out of this 
nettle, danger .. . [they may] . . . pluck 
this flower, safety.” 

The discipline of precision is the disci- 
pline through which, as Ortega y Gasset 


reality which im- 
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“ideas put truth in 


has expressed. it, 
checkmate.” By its use, inferences which 
are “the great and unavoidable business 


of life” are drawn according to rules, 
not according to whim and caprice. 
Through these rules, we move from the 
‘if’ of imagination to the “then” of 
knowledge. It is much more than infor- 
mation. It is the only reliable means of 
emancipation from chance and fatality. 

Its basic operating principle is the 
search for truth. It requires a mind 
trained in the making of accurate and 
honest observations, a readiness to ac- 
cept evidence though it run counter to 
what we would like to believe. It is 
suspicious of hearsay. It permits no con- 
fusion of fact with preference and em- 
ploys logic only in the service of clarity 
of thought. It treats facts not as ends in 
themselves but as turning points in the 
growth of the mind. It demands a 
quality of courage which is unique in 
the annals of man. No tradition, belief 
or practice is excused from the rigors 
of its method. It demands integrity, 
competence and humility. Unless _ its 
method and findings are made public 
they degenerate and die. 

By the discipline of appreciation we 
come into immediate touch with those 
values which reason can treat only in- 
directly, the distinction which I treated 
earlier. It pertains to what we would 
rather do and rather love. It is partial. 
It nurtures all affective learning. It fixes 
“the generous purpose in the heart.” It 
is, in-Lin Yutang’s words “the stuff of 
human experience.” 

The discipline of appreciation is the 
one of which, I think, we are most apt to 
be afraid. But without it, teaching can 
only be clever—never grand or warm. 
Without it there is no profundity. It is 
the mark of the excellence of the human 
spirit. 
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Finally there is the discipline of 
synthesis. By it wholes are created out 
of the ethic of conviction and the ethic 
of responsible action, out of desire and 
thought, and out of thought and action. 
Its use reports itself in balanced perspec- 
tive which calls for discrimination among 
beliefs. Its function is to perpetuate the 
type and, to the degree possible, to edu- 
cate beyond the type. These become the 
leaders. It provides the “growth-point of 
human experience.” 

Through it, education persists, even to 
the extent of one’s learning alone. It is 
manifest in self-control and in the will, 
the skill, the knowledge and the courage 


(Continued from page 74) 
workers, and similar services to help 
youngsters with special problems and to 
assist educational workers in understand- 
ing the individual and social needs of 
human beings? 

7. Is the educational situation 
thoritarian,” or is it genuinely demo- 
cratic, with children, teachers, parents 
and others sharing in planning and carry- 
ing out the program? 


“ 
au- 


(Continued from page 96) 
Allport, Lawrence K. Frank and M. F. 
Ashley Montagu, as well as Oppen- 
heimer, Ruesch, Riesman, Turner, Pres- 
cott, Havighurst, Davis, Chisholm, Men- 
ninger, Sullivan and Rogers. It would 
also include reports of interdisciplinary 
teams and groups such as that edited by 
Parsons and Shils. This is but a brief 
sampling, to substantiate what has been 
stated, to instigate initiative in inde- 
pendent study, and to hold the line for 
further advance. 

There is much which can and should 
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to resist the attrition of everyday ex- 
perience. It engenders faith in the self. 
The fullness of its expression is the crown 
of a truly general education. Its opera- 
tional presence affirms the wisdom of 
Emerson's observation that “the only en- 
trance so to know is so to be.” Thus 
character is manifest in conduct. 

In the measure that we teach these 
disciplines and teach by them we may 
devoutly hope that our students will, 
like the great ones of the earth, act out 
their dreams instead of merely dream of 
their action. But if they do, they, and we, 
their teachers, must believe quite as 
much in longings as in facts. 


8. Do the community and the educa- 
that 
“administration” is not something that 


tional administration understand 
exists for itself, but is justified only as an 
agency to facilitate the essentially human 
task involved in education? 


9. Is our underlying philosophy such 
that we have faith in the possibilities of 
human beings—building on what they 
can do rather than on what they cannot? 


be done without delay to dispel the 
present confusion and to challenge the 
hope and faith of those whose dedica- 
tion to educational leadership is recog- 
nized in this statement. 

Together we can plan soundly and 
project long-term programs of action and 
evaluation with and courage. 
Meanwhile we can and must carry on, 
for education cannot declare a mora- 
torium on its current obligations. We 
can even carry on the more responsibly 
and courageously, as we glimpse fuller 
vision of what lies ahead. 


vision 
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The Importance of People 


Column Editor: Fred T. Wilhelms 


To Thine Own Self 


MAYBE it’s only that this is writ- 
ten in August, when a “columnist” is too 
vacation-lazy to produce something orig- 
inal. But in going back to an old letter 
to a colleague (written from Pakistan 
while a consultant there), I prefer to 
think that I am doing so because it’s as 
close as I’ve yet come to voicing a set 
of concerns which year by year seem 
more important to me. I should be de- 
lighted to have your reaction. 

. e P 
Dear Irv: 

Let me bounce an idea off your skull 
and see how it (the idea) sounds. 

For a good many years I’ve thought 
about the effects which schools do have 
and can have on what one might call the 
“ability to live.” Since ’'ve been here in 
Pakistan, the striking contrasts in cul- 
tures and in what schools commit them- 
selves to do have jabbed me with extra- 
sharp needles. Watching a school system 
which has almost no commitment to per- 
the 
clearly— 


sonal growth enables one to see 


American commitment more 
and admire it more than ever. 
“Even in 


and 


Marcus Aurelius once said, 
a palace it is possible to live well,” 
went on to elaborate the hint that it’s 
hard to do—anywhere. It is hard; we 
know that. Thoreau’s pithy statement 
that “Most men live lives of quiet des- 





peration,” is probably one of the most in- 
sightful lines in our language. 
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Schools have influenced the 
way men live their lives. In the past 
quarter-century or so we've learned to 
step up the influence very greatly, by 
getting learning into the context of life 
American schools now 
unprecedentedly 


always 


and action. So 
commonly have an 


large—and wholesome—influence on 
how people live. 

But it strikes me that most of that in- 
fluence is spent on how a child behaves 
toward others. That is why nearly every- 
body (except me) commonly takes it 
for granted that “citizenship is the num- 
ber one target.” We work very hard to 
teach the democratic ethic, with over- 
tones of Christianity and vague rumors 
of religion and philosophy in general. 
Our teaching on conduct is generally 
pretty puritanic, based on subordination 
of self, and pretty moralistic as to co- 
operating with others and serving them. 

By and large one applauds that. It is 
the foundation of much that is decent 
and inspiring in our way of life. And it is 
a good thing that we are growing fairly 
effective in getting it across. 

But, as a guide to life, a too-exclusive 
concern for ethics-toward-others has one 
flaw. It isn’t broad enough to cover the 
field. There is also the matter of how 
a man lives with himself. 

Start with such a word as “happiness.” 
Most people labor under a load of 
opposite. Partly the reason lies in the sad 
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realities of life. But, if the realities are 
a constant, the reactions of persons to 
them are anything but a constant. I 
believe we can do a great deal about the 
quality of those reactions. Read for in- 
stance, Rabbi Liebman’s Peace of Mind, 
especially his chapter on the handling 
of grief. Ever since I saw that, I’ve had 
a hunch that we could take various prob- 
lems apart, as Liebman did the manage- 
ment of grief, and produce young people 
greatly strengthened to handle construc- 
tively the realities they must handle. 
Thus I remember a marriage counselor's 
experimental report that while one se- 
quence of marriage counseling had not 
much cut down the rate of divorce 
among the counselees, it had cut down 
the “emotional debris” from divorce. In 
other words, the people involved had 
learned how to handle a problem which 
often wrecks others. 

But far greater than the occasional 
time of outstanding trouble is the gnaw- 
ing unhappiness that runs _ steadily 
through many—maybe nearly all—lives: 
Anxiety only remotely hitched to reality; 
worry, insecurity, loneliness, jealousy, 
hostility—and so on. Surely the psychol- 
ogists and psychiatrists know enough so 
that we could do enormously more than 
we do to root out these cancers. Maybe 
it would be fairly easy to accomplish 
quite a bit if only we placed a higher 
value on the individual child’s happiness 
with himself. I don’t wish to make too 
much of a dichotomy of it, but isn’t it 
possible that our zeal for the child-as- 
others—is 





citizen—for his relation to 
getting in our road? 

But I don’t want to dwell on the nega- 
tive side. Remember the university pro- 
fessor who taught the armed forces 
their system for instant recognition of 
airplanes? Earlier he had also taught 
students to taste just as much sweetness 
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in coffee with, say, a quarter-spoonful 
of sugar as they used to taste with a 
whole spoonful. Couldn’t we do that for 
the good taste of life? We do already, 
in some degree. But shouldn't we step 
it up? 

I think what restarted this whole chain 
of reflections was realizing the enormous 
difference between American and Paki- 
stani schools in the zest they create. 
There is an enormous difference in sheer 
joie de vivre between a roomful of Amer- 
ican kids and their passive, sad-eyed 
Pakistani counterparts. But suppose we 
said to ourselves that this quality is one 
of the prime goals—and really went to 
work on it! 

Consumer education—my old flame— 
is at its best an effort in this direction. 
Most of us Americans, it says, have 
enough income to achieve the physical 
basis of a really wonderful life. How 
many of us achieve the wonderful life 
itself? Where do we jump the track? 
How could we use our resources to live 
well in our homes? That’s the heart of 
consumer education. Think, to take a 
simple example, how one could heighten 
the pleasure of watching a football game 
on television or at the field by more ap- 
propriate teaching. Yet, strangely, one of 
the greatest blocks to getting good con- 
sumer teaching lies in teachers’ reluc- 
tance to adopt this positive, enthusiastic 
view of its purpose. They often distrust 
what looks like hedonism and are more 
inclined toward using consumer educa- 
tion to sell a Spartan view of life. 

Well, those are just a few ideas that 
hit high in the lineup when I start with 
the word “happiness.” Suppose you start 
with other words: “warmth,” “strength,” 
“peace,” “integrity.” Or you name it, 
sticking to what a person is, within him- 
self. 


The greatest problem, you often said, 
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is to release each youngster’s creativity. 
Others might stress the development of 
vigor and independence in problem solv- 
ing. In either case, the foundation has 
to be the youth’s composure within him- 
self, his calm belief in himself—for with- 
out self-confidence and self-acceptance 
there cannot be courage and vision to- 
ward the external world, or warmth to- 
ward others. It will be a tremendous job 
to develop a school program appropriate 
to the goal, for life in all too many 
schools is more productive of the hectic 
flush than of serenity. In subject-matter 
terms, it may well necessitate challeng- 
ing the primacy of the social studies and 
citizenship uber alles, in favor of the 
deeper-running arts and humanities, for 
these go more directly to what is within 

At the least, it will involve modifying 
the social studies toward a more genuine 
“behavioral science” concept, using what 
psychology and philosophy and some 


other disciplines have to offer. Beyond 
that, it will mean building into all our 
nervous systems the ideal of the per- 
sonality psychologists call “healthy,” 
alongside of (and, unfortunately, not en- 
tirely out of conflict with) our common 
teacher ideal of the call 
“good.” Perhaps even beyond this, it will 
demand some shift in philosophical em- 
phasis, to make duty toward oneself at 
least equal to duty toward others. 

I can't spell it out much. But I think 
weve gone too narrow because we've 
stuck so close to morality toward others. 
We project here, I think, our own per- 
sonal sense of guilt. It is very hard for 
each of us simply to accept himself, and 
even harder for him to understand the 
supreme importance of doing so. There- 
fore, it is hard to accept a “child for him- 
self” view as a teacher. 

Yet if we were to do this—without 
negating our ethical, moral teaching— 


person we 








This new, engrossing program is replete with 
exercises and activities that develop essential 
skills. Each major language skill is intro- 
duced, fixed, reviewed, and then retaught on 
a more mature level. 


Why is it enjoyable to teach LANGUAGE 
FOR DAILY USE? The organization is 
crystal clear and pupils are genuinely moti- 
vated by interesting content and exercises. 
Attractive format is a result of distinctive 
typography, functional use of color, and 
charming illustrations. The complete Teacher’s 
Edition includes many unique features that 
are time-saving and that greatly enrich the 
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I’m sure we could produce a generation 
of youngsters who would be recogniza- 
bly different in kind—averaging closer to 
Maslow’s “self-actualizing people.” I 
think there is a kind of power factor 
latent in a youngster, most of which 
never gets touched. I think we could pro- 
duce big-souled, gently rugged, warm, 
accepting characters. I feel pretty sure a 
reasonably philosophical faculty over a 
period of time could spell out the wanted 
characteristics and experimentally work 
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its way toward curricular media for de- 
veloping these. I guess this is most of 
what I mean by liberal education. 

I know this is pretty vague. I won't 
excuse it by saying I just can’t say it 
clearly. The fact is I just don’t see it 
clearly—but I know it’s out there! 

Thoughtfully yours, 
Fred 

—Frep T. WILHELMS, professor of edu- 
cation, San Francisco State College, Cali- 
fornia. 
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Curriculum News 


* Throughout this year and next, many 
curriculum planners will cooperate with 
others in some phase of the preparatory 
work for the 1960 White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth to be held 
in March 1960. Such participation will 
provide new opportunities for projecting 
imaginative approaches to the problem 
of how to bridge the gap between knowI- 
edge about children and aspirations for 
them and the programs schools sponsor. 

* Those concerned with the problem 
of secondary school curriculum reorgani- 
zation will watch with interest some of 
the projects currently being sponsored 
by the Commission on Experimental 
Study of the Utilization of the Staff in 
the Secondary School, a commission of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. With support from the 
Educational Division of the Ford Foun- 
dation, this study consists of a number 
of widely differing kinds of projects 
under way in secondary schools. Several 
of the projects reported in the special 
January 1958 issue of the Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals have direct implica- 
tions for curriculum. As these projects 
continue, forthcoming reports may be 
expected to analyze their further devel- 
opment and to evaluate their effective- 
ness. 
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* It continues to be good curriculum 
news when a school specifically plans to 
make use of the many human resources 
available to it in the community. Sixteen 
hundred families whose children are in 
the Harrison, New York, schools were 
surveyed last spring to develop a re- 
source file of the names of parents with 
special interests and abilities, individuals 
who are to be invited to the schools as 
resource visitors this year to help enrich 
the learning experiences of their chil- 
dren. 

* Over 500 high school teachers are 
participating in a program to understand 
newer concepts of mathematics. Planned 
by the Metropolitan School Study Coun- 
cil, the program involves from 65-70 
hours of instruction at three centers— 
one for Northern New Jersey, one for 
Southern New York and Connecticut, 
and one for Long Island. Mathematics 
professors staff the centers and will con- 
sult with teachers and administrators in 
schools. Curriculum reorganization in 
mathematics should be one outcome of 
this kind of intensive in-service effort. 

* The National Safety Council has re- 
leased a statement of criteria for the 
preparation of safety education materials 
for schools which should be helpful not 
only to those preparing safety materials, 
but also, to others preparing supplemen- 
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the WINSTON tibrary 


of professional educational books 


for more effective teaching 


* MAKING ARITHMETIC 
MEANINGFUL 


by Brueckner and Grossnickle 


America’s most widely used guide to more effective 
teaching of elementary Arithmetic. 

This professional book places the emphasis where it 
belongs, on classroom procedures and techniques rather 


than on theory. $4.40 


* DEVELOPING MATHEMATICAL 
UNDERSTANDINGS IN THE 
UPPER GRADES 


by Brueckner, Grossnickle and Reckzeh 


The companion volume to Making Arithmetic Mean- 
ingful. Developed especially for use by teachers at 
the junior high school level and beyond, this helpful 
professional book offers new techniques and methods, 
stressing the development of principles rather than the 
teaching of specifics. $4.80 


* HELPING CHILDREN 
UNDERSTAND SCIENCE 


by Dowling, Freeman, Lacy and Tippett 


This indispensible aid to the science teacher relates 
the developmental and growth characteristics of chil- 
dren to the kind of science experiences they understand 


and enjoy. $3.60 


¢ PUPPETS GO TO SCHOOL 
by Helen V. Williams 


Simple-to-follow directions for making puppets of all 
varieties from easily obtainable materials. Actual plays 
as well as suggestions for staging are included 


$3.00 


The John C. Winston Company 


1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Box 265 5641 Northwest Highway 
Marlboro, Mass. Chicago 46, III. 
Blanche Building 
Mariana, Fla. 
703 Browder Street 190 Waverly Drive 
Dallas 1, Texas Pasadena 2, Calif. 
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tary materials. These criteria may also 
serve as guides to help teachers select 
from among the many materials intended 
for school use those that are likely to be 
most effective. Single copies of the cri- 
teria may be had free from the National 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 

* The Foreign Relations Project of the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, which began in 
1956, currently involves approximately 
1400 schools, 3000 teachers and more 
than 150,000 students. One feature of the 
project has been the preparation of a 
series of booklets on American foreign 
policy problems to supplement existing 
social studies texts. In 1958-59, six such 
booklets are available. A second feature 
is the sponsorship of conferences de- 
signed to help teachers improve their 
background in the area of international 
relations. James M. Becker, director of 
the project, reports more than 30 con- 
ferences of this kind in the past year. 

- An important conference for those 
interested in secondary school curricu- 
lum change was the sixth national con- 
ference on core teaching held October 
17-19 at Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. Harold Alberty key- 
noted the first general session with an 
analysis of core in a sputnik era. 


CAPCI News 


By the time this column is in press, 
most of its readers will already have 
been involved in the national survey 
under way as a part of the Cooperative 
Action Program for Curriculum Improve- 
ment. Others will wish to join in the 
effort to identify promising practices in 
providing for individual differences, 
practices which in their judgment merit 
further study and evalution. Individuals 
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are invited to select and report two 
such illustrations from elementary and 
secondary schools. Additional forms for 
reporting illustrations are available from 
state and regional ASCD presidents and 
from the ASCD Washington office. 

This undertaking is a part of the assess- 
ment of where ASCD resources can be 
used most effectively to stimulate con- 
tinued curriculum development in school 
settings. As such, it represents a task on 
Level 2 of CAPCI. At the same time, 
the results of this survey will serve to 
support proposals for the sponsorship of 
field research studies involving substan- 
tial cost, a Level 3 task. Although the 
survey is concerned with one of the three 
large problem areas which define the 
scope of the proposed program, these 
illustrations, in many instances, will be 
related to the other two areas—reaching 
toward a balanced curriculum and evalu- 
ation of learning. 

In addition to widespread participa- 
tion in this survey, many state units are 
moving ahead in their plans to bring a 
CAPCI focus to their activities. In some 
cases, such as with the Kentucky ASCD, 
for example, Pat W. Wear reports that 
the October 5-6 fall conference made 
CAPCI a central matter for discussion 
and deliberation. The Ohio ASCD, meet- 
ing October 11, planned its program 
around the problem area, evaluation of 
learning, a continuation of the emphasis 
given to its summer workshop, its presi- 
dent Martha King reports. 

For review by the ASCD Executive 
Committee when it met in Washington, 
October 17, the CAPCI Committee 
presented a preliminary draft of a pro- 
posal for foundation support of specific 
field research studies. This column will 
report more fully on this proposal as 
new developments occur in this national 
project of the Association. 
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mor-pla jumbo-blox 


R. H. Stone Products 


fascinating what 
you can do with 
this easy interlock 


Build stores, bridges, trains, quickly! 
Steady, interlocked structures that 
STAY UP. Yet it’s easy—nothing 
complicated to take time from the rich 
variety of play kindergartners need. 

Helps first graders over the workbook 
hurdle. Mor-Pla blocks come in 6, 
12 and 24-inch sizes. Boards are 
exactly a yard long. What fun to 
discover how they fit together to make 
new things (building readiness for 
concepts of number, quantity, measure, 
too). 

Want full details for your teachers? 
Write today for free booklet. 


Basic Unit #4: twelve 12-inch 
hollow blocks, 4 boards $30. 


f.o.b. Birmingham, Michigan 


Dept. 
Box 414, Detroit 31, Mich. 
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425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE @ CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


WANTED: WAGONS AND SMALL FACT FINDERS 


Dear Friend: 


An offshoot of the trend in larger families is the boom in station wagon sales. 
Year after year, Detroit boosts its wagon quota, but the market in used 
station wagons continues ‘“‘bullish’’—reflecting the short supply. 


After going from dealer to dealer—and walking past hundreds of sedans 
and convertibles to see a few used station wagons—a friend of mine was 
delighted to find an entire lot devoted exclusively to used station wagons. 


He was so enthused about this time-saving idea that he talked on and on. 

But as he talked I was thinking, ‘How like the difference in encyclopaedias.”’ 
Some try to “‘display’’ knowledge for all grades from the fourth through twelfth. 
Young fact-finders in the lower grades must pass paragraphs and pages 

of high school material to find portions written for them. But in BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR the entire “‘lot’’—all fifteen volumes—is devoted exclusively to the needs 
of elementary school children. Time is saved for both teacher and student, 

the search for facts is more rewarding, and there is much more material 

for each elementary school grade. 


If you would like to have information prepared especially for educators 
and librarians, just send a postcard request to me, John R. Rowe, 
Department 126MC, address above. 


Sincerely, 


(CACo+-e, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 




















Curriculum Bulleting 


NOTE: The following faculty 
members of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, assisted in the preparation of 
this column by evaluating the materials 
in their areas of specialization: FRaANcIs 
SHOEMAKER, Teaching of English; Wi- 
LARD JACOBSON, Teaching of Science; 
EstHER McCase, Home and Family Liv- 
ing; Dorotay McGeocnu, Curriculum 
and Teaching; Mr~prep Farrcuitp, Fine 
and Industrial Arts; and Myron Ross- 
kopr, Teaching of Mathematics. 

* Oakland Public Schools. The Lan- 
guage Arts Guide, Fourth Progress 
Report. Grades Seven Through Twelve. 
Oakland, California: the Schools, July 
1957. 208 p. 

This guide is the fourth progress re- 
port prepared and “submitted for sugges- 
tions and experimental use” to Oakland 
secondary teachers by committees work- 
ing under the guidance of Myrtle Gus- 
tafson, supervisor of Language Arts, 
Secondary Schools. Work in the language 
arts field has been an integral part of a 
system-wide curriculum improvement 
effort in secondary schools which has 
been under way continuously since 1948. 
The scholarly presentation reflects the 
continuous effort of K-14 Language Arts 
Planning Committees which have worked 
nine years and which have included not 
only grade level representatives but also 
specialists in research, individual devel- 
opment, libraries, instructional materials, 
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New York 27, New York 


social studies, and consultants from col- 
leges and universities. 

The teacher is first helped to think 
about the youth with whom he is to 
work and then assisted in considering 
with whom and how he may plan in de- 
veloping an effective program for learn- 
ers. An important part of this introduc- 
tory section is the material on “How To 
Plan a Unit.” The teacher is there intro- 
duced to stimulating thinking relative to 
program development in “Listening,” 
“Speaking,” “Reading,” and “Writing.” 
Finally, he receives help in considering 
the all-important problem of ”Providing 
for Individual Differences,” not the least 
important aspect of which is “Learning 
Aids.” 

This guide is an important contribu- 
tion in secondary education for three 
(a) It encourages focusing 
attention on the learner in our efforts to 
help him “learn how to think, how to 
listen, how to read and how to write. 
This is essential so that he may com- 
municate with others—so that he may 
get and give information and ideas. The 
ultimate goal is effectiveness as an indi- 
vidual and as a member of groups, not 
communication as an end in itself.” (b) 
It focuses attention on total school plan- 
ning for secondary learners. (c) It makes 
provision for further study and research 
in this area in the secondary schools of 
Oakland. 


reasons: 
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TWO NEW AIDS TO 
PRIMARY “PEEK-THRU” ALPHABET 


Handy visual aid for quickly improving manu- 
script writing. Two transparent sections con- 
tain the complete alphabet—one the capital 
letters, the other the small letters and figures. 
Just lay the section over the student’s writing, 
and instantly see which letters need additional 
study and practice. 


Complete set, postpaid $1.00; 12 or more, each 90c 
Capitals only, postpaid 50c; 12 or more, each 45c 
Small letters, postpaid 50c; 12 or more, each 45c 


DIAGNOSTIC RULER 
For diagnosing errors in cursive handwriting 
slant, legibility, alignment, letter formation, 
spacing, proportion and size. Shows complete 
alphabet, both capitals and smal] letters, plus 
figures. May also be used for ruling lines and 
measuring. Instructions included. 


Diagnostic Ruler, postpaid 50c; 12 or more, each 45c 








Size 12x 2 
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Throughout, the material is replete 
with suggestions for teachers of the lan- 
guage arts who are attempting to meet 
individual differences of pupils. 

State of New Jersey, Department of 
Education. Teaching Science: A Guide 
to the Problem Approach. Grades Kin- 
dergarten through Twelve. Trenton, New 
Jersey: the Department, 1957. 110 p: 

This guide is an interesting attempt 
to encourage the problem solving ap- 
proach to science teaching for grades 
kindergarten through twelve. The writ- 
ers believe that an up-to-date science 
program is planned, not left to chance, 
and that questions of learners should 
rank high as a criterion for determining 
content. They present nine principles to 
be used by a staff “in formulating an 
effective sequential program that assures 
expanding concepts.” 

In developing the content of the 
guide, the State Department invited 
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teachers in New Jersey to submit science 
questions asked by children in school. 
Samples of these questions are presented 
for all grade levels with the suggested 
concepts for teaching indicated. Teach- 
ers attempting to examine their science 
teaching will receive help from this 
section in answering the question, “How 
can one teach this way and still have 
scope and sequence?” 

This section is followed by a complete 
and specific discussion of “a basic method 
for teaching science, the problem ap- 
proach.” To make this material even more 
useful to teachers, there follows a section 
devoted to descriptions of science expe- 
riences which have been developed 
New Jersey classrooms, kindergarten 
through twelve. 

The last section of the guide presents 
seven criteria for evaluating science ex- 
periences in the classroom and suggests 
techniques for assessing learning. 
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Seldom are those planning programs 
given so much specific help through a 
single bulletin in developing a fresh 
approach to teaching. 

* Denver Public Schools, Division of 
Instructional Services. How Children 
Develop in Expressing Three-Dimen- 
sional Form. Grades Kindergarten 
through Six. Denver, Colorado: the 
Schools. Tentative Form 1956-57. 

An unusual series of picture strips, one 
for each grade level, illustrates children’s 
possible development in using  three- 
dimensional form. Excellent photographs 
depicting the possible media children 
may use to express their ideas as well as 
possible kinds of products of their efforts 
are highlighted by succinct statements 
of ways children may work. 

This is the kind of material teachers 
in service will examine with interest and 
profit. Art educators in teacher prepar- 
ing institutions will find it helpful. 


* California State Department of Edu- 
cation Bulletin. English Language Arts 
in California Public High Schools. Vol. 
XXVI, No. 7, September 1957. 41 p. 

This bulletin is a status study of prac- 
tices in the language arts program in 
California secondary schools, not a pro- 
gram of study. It is a very valuable kind 
of program summary. 

The investigation originated with a 
study initiated in October 1955 Report 
of High School Principal. Information 
was sought through areas relative to the 
“Curricular Offering in English”:  re- 
quirements in English, preparation of 
English teachers, teaching load of Eng- 
lish teachers, and curriculum practices. 
In a second section of the report, infor- 
mation was sought on “Points of View 
of Each English Teacher” and “Teaching 
Practices in Composition.” In the bulletin 
announced here, the data from the study 
are reported. 
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1955 Holt Cocks in Educatiou 
tucluding Durydeu titles 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL SCIENCE AND HOW TO TEACH IT 
Revised 
By Glenn O. Blough, Julius Schwartz, and Albert J. Huggett 


UNDERSTANDING AND TEACHING ARITHMETIC 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By E. T. McSwain and Ralph J]. Cooke 


TEACHING READING 
By Gertrude H. Hildreth 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN: 
A Developmental Program 
By Elizabeth Halsey and Lorena Porter 


SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 
By Jessie Helen Haag 


MODERN METHODS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Revised 
By Jean D. Grambs, William J. Iverson, and Franklin K. Patterson 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
By Philip H. Phenix 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICAL METHODS 
Revised Edition 
By Helen M. Walker and Joseph Let 


THE ELEMENTARY TEACHER AND GUIDANCE 
By John A. Barr 


EVALUATION AND THE ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 
Revised Edition 
By Harold G. Shane and E. T. McSwain 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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Column Editor: Alexander Frazier 
Contributors: A. Harry Passow 
and Miriam L. Goldberg 


Study of Underachieving Gifted 


THE “gifted underachiever’>— 
i.e., the student whose scholastic per- 
formance is far below that predicted on 
the basis of measured intelligence and 
aptitude—has been one of the continuing 
concerns of the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute’s Talented Youth Project.’ Since 
1954, studies of attitudes toward self and 
toward school of gifted high and under- 
achievers have been conducted cooper- 
atively with Evanston (Illinois) Town- 
ship High School. These studies have 
shed light on differences in self percep- 
tions and attitudes of variously achieving 
high ability students and have suggested 
the need for experimenting further with 
special school provisions for under- 
achievers. 

An opportunity to conduct such ex- 
perimentation came _ in the spring of 
1956. The administrative and super- 
visory staff of DeWitt Clinton High 
School (New York City) became con- 
cerned with the fact that about half of 
the entering high-ability tenth grade 
students over a three year period were 
underachievers. This staff invited mem- 
bers of the Talented Youth Project to 
study cooperatively ways of helping such 


‘For an earlier account see A. Harry Passow, 
‘Planning for Talented Youth: A Research Proj- 
ect,” Educational Leadership 13:249-51, Jan- 
uary 1956. 
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students perform at a level more in line 
with their potential. 

A number of exploratory sessions re- 
sulted in the designing of a study aimed 
at examining the academic, personal and 
social characteristics of underachievers 
and at assessing the effects of program- 
ming a group of such students with a 
single teacher for homeroom activity and 
one subject class. The arrangement was 
intended to test the hypothesis that if 
underachieving students could share 
their common problems and_ identify 
with and receive support from a teacher, 
their attitudes and scholastic perform- 
ance would improve. 

In June 1956, 102 entering tenth grade 
students with junior high school IQ’s of 
120 or higher (Pintner or Henmon-Nel- 
son) and ninth year grade mark averages 
below 80 were retested on the California 
Test of Mental Maturity. Seventy stu- 
dents with IQ’s of 120 or higher on both 
the junior high test and the CTMM were 
selected for the study and paired on the 
basis of IQ, reading scores, and ninth 
grade marks. One of each pair was 
placed in a “study” group and the other 
in a control group. A third group of com- 
parable IQ but high achievement (ninth 
grade averages of 85 or above) was 
identified. 

In September 1956, the study group 
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was assigned to a social studies teacher 
who also served as homeroom officer. 
The students were informed that they 
were specially selected and placed in a 
“special class” because of their high 
potential and need for raising the level 
of their school performance. Dr. Jane 
Beasley of the Project staff interviewed 
26 of the underachievers (15 from the 
study group and 11 from the control 
group) and 4 of the high achievers. In 
addition, data were gathered on self- 
attitudes, attitudes toward school, family 
patterns, problem areas, academic aspi- 
ration levels, and vocational choices. The 
parents of involved students met with 
staff members, learned the purpose of the 
study, and filled out questionnaires which 
dealt with some of the same areas as 
did the student forms. 

Iowa Tests of Educational Develop- 
ment, administered in October 1956, in- 
dicated that achievement on such meas- 
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ures is more closely related to intelli- 
gence than to school grades. The two 
groups of underachievers’ scores did not 
differ significantly from the high achiev- 
ers on any part of the test. However, the 
composite ITED scores of the control 
group were significantly higher than 
those of the study group, even though 
both groups were alike on all junior high 
school measures. 

The attitude and personality measures 
provided a revealing picture of bright 
young adolescents and indicated some 
significant differences between the high 
and low achievers among them. There 
were no differences in their own ap- 
praisals of most of their abilities and 
characteristics, in their occupational 
aspirations (most preferred professional 
careers ), in the kind or intensity of in- 
terests. Families were similar in occupa- 
tional status, parental educational level, 
number of working mothers, and family 
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size. Disruption of the normal family 
pattern through the absence of the father 
by death or divorce was much more fre- 
quent among the underachievers. Grade 
expectation was quite different among 
the high and low achievers with the 
latter expecting to pass but not anticipat- 
ing very high grades. 

The tape recorded interviews supple- 
mented the paper and pencil data and 
presented a_ picture of the  under- 
achievers as recognizing that they are 
bright and potentially capable of out- 
standing academic achievement, but 
showing a strong resistance against mak- 
ing the necessary effort. The interviews 
pointed up great differences among the 
underachievers and suggested that each 
must be studied as an individual with 
his own motivations, his own rationaliza- 
tions, his own system of defenses. 

Because of the fused homeroom and 
social studies period, the guidance ac- 
tivities did not have to be terminated 
at the end of one period. Sometimes the 
social studies period was curtailed in 
order to conclude discussion on a par- 
ticular problem raised in the homeroom. 
Since the group remained together in 
class as well as homeroom, social studies 
achievement meant recognition and 
status among one’s peers. The boys in 
the study group seemed to want to do 


well not only for themselves but also for 


the teacher. 

At the end of the first semester, the 
grades of the study group indicated some 
improvement, but, contrary to expecta- 
tion, as a group they showed less im- 
provement than did the controls. The 
differences were largely accounted for 
by the initial differences on the ITED. 
However, an analysis of the final grades 
at the end of the second semester showed 
that the study group improved in all 
subjects, except social studies where 
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they remained the same (possibly a re- 
flection of the teacher’s reluctance to be 
too lenient in grading his special class), 
while the control group went down in 
all subjects. The differences were most 
striking in mathematics, science, and 
total average. The study group made up 
its first semester deficit and, in all sub- 
jects but English, equaled or exceeded 
the final marks of the controls. 

For the eleventh year, the study group 
remained together as a homeroom sec- 
tion with the same teacher but, for social 
studies, were assigned to a woman 
teacher who had been very successful 
with honors students. The evaluation at 
the end of the first semester of that year 
showed that the new arrangement for 
the special class had not proved satis- 
factory. The boys and the teacher were 
in conflict throughout the semester. The 
teacher, expecting high quality perform- 
ance, was unable to accept the erratic, 
tardy, and often slipshod work of the 
students. The techniques which she had 
found successful with honors classes over 
the years, seemed completely ineffectual 
in this situation. For the second semester, 
the group was programmed with another 
social studies teacher, in this instance a 
man again. Evaluation at the end of the 
eleventh grade by the teacher corrobo- 
rated the impressions of the two previous 
teachers that the group lacked emotional 
stability and control. On homework of a 
factual nature, the assignments were 
done on time. Homework which required 
independent thought and organization of 
materials was subject to delay, stalling, 
and non-performance. Aware of the dan- 
ger of strong rebuke and non-acceptance 
on the one hand, and of allowing the 
students to “get away” with inadequate 
performance on the other, the teacher 
followed a middle course—accepting 
late assignments, allowing students to 
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done assignments, and 
requiring that they incorporate sugges- 
tions for improvement. Several class 
periods were devoted to practical dem- 
onstrations on how to do an assignment. 
The teacher paid attention to each stu- 
dent and tried to understand him in 
terms of the particular problems and 
presented. In short, the 
a warm and ac- 


rework poorly 


weaknesses 
teacher tried to create 
cepting climate, allowing leeway in per- 
formance standards and_ consistently 
showing an interest in the individual 
problems of the students. He concen- 
trated on teaching the group much 
needed study skills. On a mid-semester 
economics test in April 1958, the study 
group performed somewhat above the 
average for all academic students. 

Even though at the end of the tenth 
year, the study group showed greater 
improvement than did the controls, there 
were “improvers’ and “non-improvers” 
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in both groups. Twenty-one improvers 
were compared with an equal number of 
non-improvers. The two groups differed 
significantly with respect to the ITED 
composite and correctness of writing 
scores (the improvers were higher) and 
on self-attitudes inventory (non-improv- 
ers showed a greater discrepancy be- 
tween their perception of abilities and 
their wished-for abilities status). Since 
this latter score is viewed as an index 
of adjustment, the discrepancy suggests 
that non-improvers see their ability to 
perform in various areas as too far from 
what they would like it to be to warrant 
making an effort to improve. There were 
differences in other areas as well but 
these did not reach statistical signifi- 
cance. For example, the incidence of 
divorces was greater among the parents 
of the non-improvers; fewer had reached 
a decision on vocational goals and, 
where they did state a preference, it was 
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less often above the level of their father’s 
present occupation; fewer were only or 
oldest children; fewer had older siblings 
in college who could act as achievement 
models for them. These observed ten- 
dencies will be used as hypotheses for 
further study. 

At the end of two years of experimen- 
tation with the study described above 
and with other approaches, these tenta- 
tive conclusions have been reached: 

1. Academic underachievement ap- 
pears to be a symptom of a variety of 
more basic personal and social problems. 
The depth, seriousness, and duration of 
the underlying problem determine the 
extent and kind of help a student needs. 
Some high school students may be be- 
yond profiting from the kind of direct 
help which the school can provide. The 
criteria for making a prognosis on the 
basis of the kinds of information col- 
lected have not been arrived at as yet. 

2. For those underachieving students 
who did improve, two factors seem cru- 
cial: first, they were able to identify with 
a teacher who is consistently supportive 
and interested, who views each student 
as an individual, and accepts his need 
for special help; and, second, they re- 
ceived assistance in mastering the skills 
of learning which many underachievers 
have failed to acquire in the earlier 
grades. 

3. It seems advisable to separate the 
teaching and guidance functions for 
these students so that the person who is 
working closely and personally with 
them will not be the same one who has 
to grade or evaluate them. 

4. Grouping these students in a sub- 
ject class may not be wise since they 
tend to give each other negative support 
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which often cannot be adequately han- 
dled within the context of the class. 

In view of the above conclusions, the 
plan for 1958-59, in addition to continu- 
ing follow-ups of the existing groups, 
involves setting up special groups of 
underachievers, who would be together 
for a daily continuous homeroom and 
study hour. This would provide oppor- 
tunity for intensive group and individual 
guidance as well as instruction in work 
study skills without involving the teacher 
in the role of evaluator. In June 1958, 87 
students with IQ of 125 or higher and 
ninth year grades below 80 percent were 
identified and divided into three matched 
groups of 29 each. Intelligence, age, 
membership in Special Progress classes 
in junior high school, and equivalent 
reading and arithmetic scores were con- 
sidered in the matching. Two groups 
have been designated as special sections 
with carefully selected homeroom teach- 
ers; the third group is distributed among 
the remaining homeroom sections and 
serves as a control group. These special 
groups will be kept intact with the same 
teacher for the three years of high 
school. Any student who, after the first 
year, attains honor roll status (87 or 
higher) will be permitted to use some 
of the study period time for one of the 
school service activities. The two basic 
purposes of the study—acquiring greater 
insight into the nature of underachieve- 
ment and possible modifications for 
overcoming it—continue to be explored. 

—A. Harry Passow, director, and 
MreiaM L. GoLpBerc, research associate, 
Talented Youth Project, Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimenta- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, New York. 
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Lottere to the Editor 


Soviet Commentaries on Two American Books 


Washington, D. C. 
July 22, 1958 
Editor, Educational Leadership 
Dear Sir: 

You might be interested in Soviet com- 
mentaries on the Office of Education’s 
Education in the USSR and on George S. 
Counts’ The Challenge of Soviet Educa- 
tion, both of which you reviewed earlier 
this year. 

The two Soviet critiques appeared in 
the December 1957 issue of Narodnoe 
Obrazovanie (Public Education), a jour- 
nal published monthly by the Ministry 
of Education of the RSFSR (Russian 
Soviet Federated Socialist Republic). 

After some understandable gloating 
over the American reaction to the first 
two sputniks, the editors note some of 
what they term the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation’s “admissions about education in 
the USSR.” These include the emphasis 
on science and mathematics, the use of 
scholarships and stipends to encourage 
students of technology, the nonexistence 
of a teacher shortage, the favorable 
teacher-pupil ratio, and the prestige 
allegedly enjoyed by teachers. The Rus- 
sian article, entitled “Forced Acknowl- 
edgements,” goes on to interpret the 
post-publication dispute between Mrs. 
Lowman, who prepared the initial draft 
of the book, and the Office of Education 
as evidence that “the American author- 
ities would not tell the whole truth about 
education in the Soviet Union.” Mrs. 
Lowman is quoted in particular as having 
denied the impression allegedly given in 
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the published version that the Soviet 
schools stress “the pure sciences and 
mathematics at the expense of the hu- 
manities.” Also cited in the Russian 
article are: (a) a statement by Benjamin 
Fine in the New York Times on the 
“fantastic” Soviet achievements in all 
areas of education; (b) an article in the 
Afro-American contrasting Soviet toler- 
ance with Central High School in Little 
Rock; and (c) an appeal by Theodore 
Huebener, Director of Foreign Lan- 
guages in the Schools of the City of New 
York, for the teaching of more Russian 
in the United States. 

Another journal article, “In Defiance 
of Scholarship and Common Sense,” was 
written by one Professor N. Bernshtein. 
The lengthy article is introduced by a 
short editorial, which adequately ex- 
plains the title. The editors describe 
Counts’ The Challenge of Soviet Educa- 
tion as a: 

... filthy slander of the Soviet land and 
Soviet education. For the preparation of his 
latest slanderous book Professor Counts, 
rather than make a personal trip to the 
Soviet Union, preferred to use various vile 
sources, including even the false testimony 
of those dregs of society, the enemies of 
socialism who have fled or been expelled 
from. the Soviet Union. The Soviet reader 
angrily rejects Professor Counts’ pitiable at- 
tempts to cast doubt, in defiance of common 
sense, upon the vast achievements of our 
people in the field of education. 

Professor Bernshtein’s article includes 
a pat explanation for Counts’ “unschol- 
arly” behavior: 
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The great victories of the Socialist system 
and of the anti-colonial movement engender 
a profound uneasiness and a burning hatred 
among the imperialist bourgeoisie. This un- 
easiness has taken a peculiar form in the 
book of Dr. George Sylvester Counts. 


Bernshtein further criticizes Counts 
for having the “audacity” to express 
doubts about official Soviet statistics. 
The tenor of the article is apparent 
also in a six-by-seven inch cartoon which 
pictures a sly-faced Counts dipping his 
pen into an inkwell labeled “slander,” 
into which ink is dripping from wells 
higher up named “falsehood” and “mal- 


Response to a 


New York, New York 
September 10, 1958 
Editor, Educational Leadership: 
Dear Sir: 

First of all, I want to thank you for 
permitting me to send in a note on Pro- 
fessor Bernshtein’s review of my book 
on Soviet education which appeared in 
Narodnoe Obrazovanie. I had already 
seen and read this review. 

The review is typical of Soviet scholar- 
ship in all realms involving Communist 
politics and ideology. As Stalin said, 
“Education is a weapon whose effects 
depend on who holds it in his hands and 
who is struck with it.” Khrushchev has 
not repudiated this conception of his 
mentor. This means, as Andrei Zhdanov, 
one of the foremost of Soviet leaders, 
told the assembled literary writers some 
years ago, that “all of our ideological 
workers are soldiers standing on the 
front line of fire.” And teachers and edu- 
cators belong to this category. 

Bernshtein, whom I knew well, un- 
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ignity.” The wells are in the form of 
ducks, that is, canards (which denote 
stories designed to deceive), and the 
cartoon is captioned “Professor Counts 
at Work.” 

Americans will hardly be surprised 
that a Soviet reviewer might disagree 
with American authors of books contain- 
ing any criticism of the Soviet Union. 
The interest is in noting the form which 
that disagreement takes. 

Sincerely yours, 

RicHarp L. RENFIELD 

Project Secretary, Educativual 
Policies Commission, NEA 


Soviet Review 


doubtedly regards himself as such a 
soldier. Perhaps he is particularly sensi- 
tive on this score because he is guilty of 
having committed two serious peda- 
gogical heresies in the course of his 
career. In the nineteen-twenties he was 
associated with a small group in Moscow 
who advocated the doctrine of “the with- 
ering away of the school” which was 
based on the Marxian theory of “the 
withering away of the state.” In the early 
thirties the Central Committee of the 
Party declared the doctrine counter- 
revolutionary, sent the leader of the 
group, Shulgin, to a labor camp, and 
exiled Bernshtein for a period to a post 
in Tomsk, Siberia, where I saw him in 
the autumn of 1936. 

He was also a leading pedologist. The 
reader will understand the meaning of 
this term if I say that the Soviet edu- 
cators of that day regarded E. L. Thorn- 
dike as the outstanding pedologist in the 
United States. In 1936 the Central Com- 
mittee abolished pedology by decree, 
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condemned it as a pseudo-science, and 
labeled it counter-revolutionary. Paul 
Blonsky, the foremost Soviet pedologist, 
disappeared, and his followers were re- 
quired to shift to other fields of work. 
So Bernshtein has been compelled to 
traverse the long and difficult road to 
rehabilitation. No one who has under- 
standing of the nature of a totalitarian 
state should judge him too harshly. He 
has merely done what was necessary for 
survival. 

Bernshtein suggests that I should have 
made a visit to the Soviet Union before 
writing my “slanderous book.” The 
reader may be interested in knowing that 
the North American Newspaper Alliance 
asked me in 1946 to go to the Soviet 
Union as a special correspondent for an 
indefinite period. I agreed to go, ob- 
tained an American passport, and ap- 
plied for a Soviet visa. After waiting 
six months, John Wheeler, head of the 
news service, cabled Stalin on my behalf. 
He never received even an acknowledge- 
ment. I should add that my book has 
been criticised on the grounds that it 
relies too much on Soviet sources. It is 
true that for many years I have sub- 
scribed personally to six Soviet journals. 

The review contains a statement about 
the present condition of the world which 
should be widely read and seriously pon- 
dered in America. This statement, which 
follows, gives the official Communist in- 
terpretation of the events of the past 40 
years: 

The mighty ideas of a new world to which 
the Great October Socialist Revolution gave 
birth are winning triumphantly the minds 
and the hearts of millions of people. March- 
ing with the one billion population of social- 
ist countries are approximately 700 million 
people in former colonial countries which 
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have now become independent, and 600 
million in countries which are struggling for 
independence. Only about 400 million peo- 
ple comprise the population of the countries 
of the camp of imperialism. Today, as pic- 
turesquely expressed by Comrade Mao Tse- 
Tung, it is no longer the West wind that 
directs the East wind, but the East wind 
that directs the West wind. 


On the whole I am quite satisfied with 
Bernshtein’s review of my book. In fact, 
it is inversely the most complimentary 
review which the book has received. All 
doubts of the basic accuracy of the data 
and the essential authenticity of the in- 
terpretation have been removed. The 
review is another case of seeing Ameri- 
can education through “The Soviet 
Looking Glass.” * 


Sincerely, 

GEORGE S. Counts 

Emeritus Professor of Education 

Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


EDITOR'S NOTE: On July 17, 1958, 
in San Francisco, California, George S. 
Counts received a very important award. 
It was the American Library Associa- 
tion's “Liberty and Justice Award” for 
The Challenge of Soviet Education, “ad- 
judged the most distinguished book of 
1957 in contemporary problems and 
affairs.” 

The jury was composed of Ralph Mc- 
Gill, of the Atlanta Constitution; Agnes 
E. Meyer, author and journalist, of 
Washington, D. C.; and U. S. Senator 
Paul H. Douglas, of Illinois. The award 
carried a cash prize of $5,000.00. 

‘See a review of Dr. Counts’ book on this 


topic by Professor Hubert Park Beck on page 
131, 
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THE GUIDANCE FUNCTION IN EDUCATION 


By Percival W. Hutson. Assuming 
guidance to be a function per- 
formed by all school workers at 
all levels, this introductory text 
offers first a definition of the guid- 


ance function with a systematic 
analysis of its fundamental social 
orientation, and then discusses its 
particular features. 


680 pages, $6.00 


THE CHILD AND HIS DEVELOPMENT 


By J. Murray Lee and Dorris May 
Lee. This book presents a new and 
wholly consistent approach to the 
development of the school-age 
child from six to eighteen. It re- 


lates the principles and understand- 

ings in the field of physiology and 

the psychology of human develop- 

ment to the classroom situation. 
624 pages, $6.00 


EDUCATION AND THE DEMOCRATIC FAITH 


By Ephraim Vern Sayers and Ward 
Madden. Before discussing the 
basic problems of a democratic 
society as ethical, esthetic, and 
spiritual problems, this text prefers 


to present them in a biosocial con- 
text. It then discusses these same 
problems as they occur in the school 
society. 

TO BE PUBLISHED IN JANUARY. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILD AND HIS POSTURE PATTERNS 


By Evelyn A. Davies. Written in 
nontechnical language, this book 
aims to help teachers of the ele- 
mentary school child to recognize 
posture deviations, understand some 


of their causes, and prevent pos- 
tural divergencies through a selec- 
tion of activities for over-all devel- 
opment. 
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Cigniticant Books in Review 


American Education through the 
Soviet Looking Glass. By George S. 
Counts. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1951. 48 p. 50¢ 
At long last, an important number of 

Americans are rubbing their eyes and 

taking a second, more puzzled look at 

the Soviet Union. Like Alice in Lewis 

Carroll’s classic, people are exclaiming, 

“I can't believe that!” Fortunately, too, 

people are examining Russia more 

closely than before. 

In this powerful pamphlet George S. 
Counts makes available to the non-Rus- 
sian-reading audience a definitive Com- 
munist portrait of American education. 
Taking a long, important statement on 
American education from Sovietskaia 
Pedagogika, which is the authoritative 
organ of the Soviet Academy of Peda- 
gogical Sciences, he gives a careful trans- 
lation into English, appending vivid and 
illuminating corrections in a smaller type 
face, while adding in 42 places his own 
comments. The result is that the Russian 
document, although written to expose 
rottenness in American education, ac- 
tually reveals to the critical American 
reader the dangerous malignancy which 
is at the heart of Russian education. Con- 
sequently, in connection with current 
comparison of Soviet and American 
school systems it is a very useful item. 

Significantly, the Russian article is en- 
titled, “The School and Pedagogy in the 
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Column Editor: Howard B. Leavitt 
Contributors: Hubert Park Beck 
Jesse Garrison 


USA in the Service of Reaction.” It has 
the form of a careful, scholarly treatise. 
It was obviously based on extensive ex- 
amination of writings on American ed- 
ucation. In some 70 passages, statements 
about American education are quoted or 
paraphrased or summarized. Many are 
dishonestly altered to make the picture 
ugly. All are adversely critical. To the 
compliant reader who does not know the 
real United States, the result must be a 
devastating portrait of American educa- 
tion and the American way of life. 

For example, the Russian writer pro- 
claims that John Dewey “sees and under- 
stands” “very well” that 

. “democracy” a la America means per- 
secution of workers’ organizations, checking 
on the loyalty of employees in state institu- 
tions, race discrimination and the lynching 
of Negroes, the destruction of the sover- 
eignty of peoples and states, the preparation 
of war against the USSR and the countries 
of people’s democracy, ete. 


The bitterness exhibited on page after 
page toward Dr. Dewey constitutes an 
extreme about-face from the position 
held by Russia not many years earlier, 
that in the entire world Dewey was the 
educational thinker most suitable for the 
Soviet Union to follow! 

To prepare by biased selection an in- 
dictment of American education is not 
difficult, considering the flood of Ameri- 
can publications that include critical 
materials about schools, teachers, meth- 
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ods, and materials. “Turned loose on the 
stage,” writes N. K. Goncharov, the 
author of the Russian article, 


are such hardened bison as the 90- 
year-old John Dewey, former professor at 
Columbia University, George Counts, Pro- 
fessor at the same University, Dean William 
McGucken, of the Catholic School of Edu- 
cation in St. Louis, Kilpatrick, Phillips, and 
others. They all experience an animal fear 
of the crisis of the capitalist system and 
strive to find the most skilful and subtle 
ways of stupefying the toiling masses. 
Carefully avoiding the great accom- 
plishments and strong points of Ameri- 
can education, and distorting his mate- 
rials, Goncharov builds an appalling pic- 
ture from the shortcomings. To the unin- 
formed readers in Communist or back- 
ward countries, American education ob- 
viously is ruled by a horrible widespread 
conspiracy that enslaves and degrades 
not only the pupils, but also the teachers 
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and the rest of the American “toiling 
masses.” Yet to mature American edu- 
cators, the article could hardly be further 
from the truth. In short, it is a fraud. 
Indeed, various topsy-turvy allegations 
remind the reader of Orwell’s 1984. Like 
the government’s “double-speak,” in that 
work, the Russian statements are pe- 
culiar, revealing inversions of the truth. 
It seems as if the nailed-shut windows of 
the Communist nations have a curious 
mirror-like quality, resembling the one- 
way-vision windows of psychological 
laboratories. The prisoners within, like 
Goncharov and Khrushchev, in looking 
out upon the free world, are unwittingly 
deceived by their own limited frame of 
reference, and the shortcomings that 
they see in the world outside are, in fact. 
a distorted reflection of the shortcomings, 
defects, and interpretations of Commu- 
nist society itself, seen in reverse, just as 
a looking-glass reverses right and left 
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Thus the Russians hopelessly confuse 
political right and left, and educational 
right and left, abroad. One example is 
Dewey’s “understanding” of democracy, 
quoted above. Actually, with very little 
transposition and interpretation the “un- 
derstanding” attributed to Dr. Dewey 
can be seen as a statement of Communist 
practice, of “people’s democracy,” rather 
than American “democracy.” 

Other similar inversions in Goncha- 
rovs article are these: “Militarism has 
swept thru the entire educational system 
of the USA.” “At the present time [1949] 
the persecution of progressive teachers 
and leaders of public education is in- 
creasing more and more.” “Materials of 
instruction are falsified and employed to 
instill in the pupils the idea of the unique 
historic mission of the USA.” “The 
authors of the report hypocritically assert 
that it is imperative to preserve the 
peace.” In such ways the pot calls the 





kettle black. The mote seen in the eye of 
another is but the reflection of the mote 
in the eye of the viewer. 

American Education through the Sov- 
iet Looking Glass thus provides many 
anomalies in the form of ironic para- 
doxes to chew on. A basic problem to the 
thoughtful reader is whether Goncharov, 
a leading USSR textbook-writer on Sov- 
iet education, deliberately distorted his 
materials, or instead relied on over- 
zealous assistants who vied for favor by 
furnishing him with juicier morsels from 
the literature than the original war- 
ranted. The ultimate result of either sit- 
uation, if it characterizes Russian leader- 
ship generally, can be guessed at. 

The reviewer, who discusses _ this 
pamphlet with each of his classes, knows 
of no more vivid brief introduction to the 
Soviet system of social science research 
and distortion. With Counts’ notes, the 
document is a gem. Indeed, George 
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Counts, out of his 40-year study of Com- 
munism and Russia, has presented 
American educators with a timely, in- 
valuable, and challenging treatise that 
very few if any other persons could pro- 
duce. 

—Reviewed by Husert Park Beck, 
associate professor of education, The 
City College, New York, N. Y 


Science for the Elementary School 
Teacher. By Gerald S. Craig. New 
York: Ginn and Company, 1958. 894 p. 
$6.75. 

This volume is designed as a source 
book for elementary teachers. It does 
not assume a background in science but 
rather represents an effort to present 
basic information from the fields of sci- 
ence and teaching suggestions both in 
one text. In this reviewer's opinion, the 
book succeeds admirably in doing this. 

The first part of the book explains the 
relationship of science to children, to 
society and to the rest of curriculum. 
Throughout the book it is emphasized 
that science is a tool to improve the lives 
of people and cannot become, in itself, 
an end of instruction. Science is defined 
as the interpretation of the universe, an 
activity that begins almost at birth and 
is continuous throughout life. The con- 
tent and activities associated with the 
teaching of science become, therefore, 
an effort to improve and refine this inter- 
pretation. 

Children attempt to relate their ex- 
periences to problems and to new expe- 
riences. It becomes important, therefore, 
to realize that science teaching involves 
both the doing and the studying or con- 
templating about what has been done. 
Since scientific truth is held to be rela- 
tive, the content of science involves bet- 
ter interpretation and a greater variety 
of experience rather than the accumula- 
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tion of facts which may be disproven. 
Science teaching is concerned with the 
development of certain attitudes and 
traits such as openmindedness, critical- 
mindedness, desire for accuracy and 
willingness to change ideas. The content 
of elementary science, then, becomes the 
development of this type of intellectual 
skill and behavior rather than “watered 
down” or simplified notions relating to 
physics or chemistry. 

The latter part of this section presents 
in some detail suggestions for the teach- 
ing of science. The teacher is seen as 
one who guides, directs, suggests and 
organizes so that the learner himself is 
able to more intelligently arrive at 
answers to problems. The rote memo- 
rization of names, labels and facts denies 
to elementary science its basic purpose. 

The three middle sections of the book 
present a clear and concise description 
of the “content” of science relating to 
“The Earth and the Universe,” “The Life 
of the Earth” and “The Energy of the 
Universe.” The vocabulary used in this 
section is greatly simplified, yet the ideas 
do not appear distorted or incomplete. 
The organization of the content reveals 
great insight into the types of questions 
children commonly ask and the explana- 
tions are clearly stated. Included in these 
sections are numerous suggestions for 
experiences which may be utilized to 
help children discover explanations for 
phenomena which they do not under- 
stand. The illustrations are numerous and 
aid greatly in improving the readability 
of this section. 

The final section of the book is devoted 
to an overview of the scope, continuity 
and evaluation of elementary science. 
The major portion is devoted to sugges- 
tions for the grade levels up to eighth 
grade and includes a guide as to where 
the answers or related content may be 
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found. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
the placement of many of the topics ap- 
pears quite arbitrary and without par- 
ticular logic. This listing of “content” by 
grade level seems to lack harmony with 
the first section of the book and may 
indeed negate the earlier position of the 
author. The section on evaluation is also 
quite incomplete. It contains almost no 
reference to the development of intel- 
lectual skills described in the first section 
of the book but rather settles for specific 
questions about how the children are 
behaving. Great emphasis is given to the 
statement that “evaluation is an integral 
part of teaching.” 

This book, in my opinion, constitutes 
a significant contribution to the teaching 
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of science in the elementary school. The 
first section of the book does an out- 
standing job of relating science to the 
development of children and their efforts 
to interpret their environment. The mid- 
dle three sections present a comprehen- 
sive overview of the content of science 
without resorting to abstract and techni- 
cal terms. The final section presents 
suggestions for grade level placements 
of topics and suggestions for evaluation. 
The author succeeded in the ambitious 
task of including in one book the infor- 
mation needed for teaching science in 
the elementary school. 

—Reviewed by Jesse Garrison, assist- 
ant professor of education, Northern 
Illinois University, DeKalb. 
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From the Editor 


Publications Committee. Important 
to the service program of the Association 
are appointments to the Publications 
Committee. This committee considers, 
develops and recommends plans_ for 
ASCD publications, and serves in an ad- 
visory capacity to the Associate Secretary 
for Publications. 

Newly appointed as chairman-elect is 
Galen Saylor, chairman, Department of 
Secondary Education, The University of 
Nebraska. Dr. Saylor will become chair- 
man of the committee on June 1, 1959. 
Members newly appointed are these: 
Arthur R. Olson, Dwight Teel, Leslee J. 
Bishop, Philomen H. Gregg, Elsie Hayes, 
Dorothy Oldendorf and Willard Abra- 
ham. A vote of thanks and gratitude goes 
to the following persons who went off 
the Publications Committee this year: 
Charles E. Garner, Arthur Goldberg, 
Duane Manning, Ferne Shipley, Neita 
Tanner and Gordon E. Patterson. 

Continuing as chairman of the com- 
mittee is Alice Miel of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
Also continuing are the following com- 
mittee members: Martha J. Cottrell, 
Hazen A. Curtis, Edgar Farley, Alma 
M. Freeland, Zelda Gordon, Elizabeth Z. 
Howard, Herbert J. Klausmeier, Alvin D. 
Loving, Lorrene Love Ort, Don S. Pat- 
terson, Arthur B. Shedd, Bearnice Skeen 
and Gretchen Wulfing. 

Washington Edpress. On October 16 
the staff of Educational Leadership— 
Ruth Ely, Sue Buckler, and the editor— 
with the assistance of Bernice Brigham, 
of the NEA Defense Commission, and 
Blanche E. Crippen, of the staff of Chief 
State School Officers, served as the host 
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committee for the luncheon meeting of 
the Washington chapter of the Educa- 
tional Press Association of America. 
Speaker on this occasion was Dr. Richard 
Barnes Kennan, secretary of the National 
Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy Through Education, NEA. His topic, 
“Recent Trends in Criticisms of Schools 
and School People.” 

Washington Edpress is the only or- 
ganized local chapter of EPA. It con- 
sists of the “working staffs” of the mem- 
ber journals. More than 60 journals either 
directly or indirectly concerned with 
education send representatives to these 
monthly meetings. One of the features of 
the Edpress program each year is an 
editorial “workshop,” staffed by experts 
in printing and editorial work. 

Meeting. The ASCD Executive Com- 
mittee held its Fall meeting October 17- 
20 in Washington, D. C. Agenda items 
for the meeting touched upon all areas 
of the Association’s work: the CAPCI 
program, the Association’s annual con- 
ference, committees and commissions, 
the publications program, the budget, 
state and regional activities, and relation- 
ship of the Association with other or- 
ganizations. 

You were represented. Rodney Till- 
man, Margaret Gill and O. L. Davis, Jr. 
of the Washington staff have attended 
meetings in various places during the 
past month: Cincinnati and Columbus, 
Ohio; Turkey Run, Indiana; Berea, Ken- 
tucky; Columbia, Missouri; Grand _Is- 
land, Nebraska; Emporia, Kansas; and 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 

—Rosert R. Leeper, editor, Epuca- 
TIONAL LEADERSHIP. 
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ASD Board of Directors Executive Committee, 1958-59, and the following: 
MEMBERS ELECTED AT LARGE 


Cuester D. Bascock, Pub. Schs., Seattle, Wash. (1959); Leo P. Buack, St. Dept. of Ed., Denver, Colo. 
(1960); NeLson L. Bossina, Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis (1960); Wittram H. Bristow, Pub. Schs., New 
York City (1962); MarGarET CHENOWETH, Pub. Schs., Janesville, Wis. (1962); Joyce Cooper, Dir. Elem. 
Ed., Univ. of Fla., Gainesville (1961); Cuar.tes H. Dent, Univ. of Texas, Austin (1960); Ruta Dopps, Dir. 
of Curr., Sacramento Co. Schs., Sacramento, Calif. (1961); AGNES ANN DoreEkEn, Pub. Schs., Midland, Tex. 
(1962); Ropert S. Fteminc, New York Univ., N. Y. (1959); Jutta Weser Gorpon, St. Dept. of Ed., 
Trenton, N. J. (1959); HELEN HEFFERNAN, St. Dept. of Ed., Sacramento, Calif. (1959); ExizaBeta Z. 
Howarp, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ili. (1960); C. W. Hunnicurt, Head, Elem. Ed., Syracuse Univ., 
Syracuse, N. Y. (1961); LELAND B. Jacoss, Tchrs. Coll., Columbia Univ., N. Y. (1960); Litt1an PauKNER, 
Pub. Schs., Milwaukee, Wis. (1959); GALEN SayLor, Univ. of Neb., Lincoln (1962); HELEN H. Sorenson, 
Ball St. Tchrs. Coll., Muncie, Ind. (1962); Maycre K. SoutHaLi, George Peabody Coll. for Tchrs., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (1961); Wittiam Van Tit, New York Univ., N. Y. (1961). 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BOARD 


Alabama—Rvpye P. Crane, Pub. Schs., Talladega; Ropert C. Hatcn, St. Dept. of Ed., Montgomery; 
W. Morrison McCatt, St. Dept. of Ed., Montgomery; L. G. WALKER, Co. Supv., Marion; J. T. WituraMs, 
Carver High Sch., Gadsden. Arizona—James J. JELINEK, Ariz. St. Coll., Tempe; Norma Ricwarpson, St. 
Dept. of Pub. Instr., Phoenix. Arkansas—AmMy JEAN GREENE, Henderson St. Tchrs. Coll., Arkadelphia; 
W. W. MILter, Fourth St. Jr. High Sch., N. Little Rock. California—Lars Barstap, Pub. Schs., San Luis 
Obispo; Sug E. Erwin, Dir. Elem. Curr., Whittier; Lavonge Hanna, San Francisco St. Coll.; Eptra Mer- 
RITT, San Francisco St. Coll.; Burton C. Tirrany, Pub. Schs., Chula Vista. Florida—Don R. ALLEN, 
Volusia Co. Schs., DeLand; Martan WarTKINS Buack, Fla. St. Univ., Tallahassee; Hazen A. Curtis, Fla. 
St. Univ., Tallahassee. Georgia—ALicE BoHANNON, Mercer Univ., Macon; Sara Devins, St. Dept. of Ed., 
Atlanta; Corrine Knicut, Valdosta St. Coll.; LuctLte Sessions, Decatur City Schs. Jdaho—ArtTHUR 
Kuernxkopr, Twin Falls Pub. Schs.; Witt1amM G. Warp, Pub. Schs., Idaho Falls. [//inois—Dorotny AvstIN, 
Pub. Schs., Decatur; Lizu1an Davies, Rich Township High Sch., Park Forest; ANNE Gustarson, Pub. 
Schs., Rockford; WALTER LocusavuM, Pub. Schs., Streator; Joan Prater, Pub. Schs., Maywood. Indiana— 
Susan Batpwin, Dir. of Elem. Ed., Kokomo-—Center Township Schs., Kokomo; Wiitt1am Pau Moser, 
Pub. Schs., New Albany; Epocar M. TanruTHer, Indiana St. Coll., Terre Haute. Jowa—Ertra L. Cosner, 
Pub. Schs., Davenport; RaymMonp W. Jones, Pub. Schs., Council Bluffs; Lyetu Moore, Dir. of Curr., 
Mason City. Kansas—DErLORE Gammon, Pub. Schs., Wichita; Nora Knicut, Chanute Jr. Coll., Chanute; 
Kentucky—Eppir Bevcuer, Pub. Schs., Louisville; Roy B. Smita, Owensboro City Schs.; Pat W. Wear, 
Berea Coll., Berea. Louisiana—J. P. Causry, Pub. Schs., Bastrop; Joun D. Greene, Pub. Schs., Baton 
Rouge; Dorotny Kei, Pub. Schs., Natchitoches. Maryland—Wiiu1amM Evans, Montgomery Co. Schs., 
Rockville; G. ALFrep Hetwie, Dir. of Curr., Baltimore Co., Towson. Michigan—Paut Carter, Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor; JoSEPHINE CULHANE, Pierson Sch., Flint; THerau T. Herrick, Pub. Schs., Kala- 
mazoo; Rospert Kincs.ey, Pub. Schs., Midland; ALvin Lovina, Univ. of Mich., Flint. Minnesota—Racuet 
G. Bopon, Pub. Schs., Hibbing; Harry W. Sartarn, Pub. Schs., St. Paul. Missouri—N. Louis Grex, Pub. 
Schs., Kansas City; Raymonp A. Roserts, St. Dept. of Ed., Jefferson City; W. J. UNpERwoop, Pub. Schs., 
Lee’s Summit. Montana—Miu.rorp Franks, Mont. St. Coll., Bozeman. Nebraska—Frances Davis, Univ. 
of Nebr., Lincoln; Met A. EvertnGHaM, St. Dept. of Ed., Lincoln. New Jersey—ELeanor E. HEtrricn, 
Pub. Schs., Atlantic City; Howarp Morris, Pub. Schs., Salem; Haro_p SHarer, Pub. Schs., Ridgewood; 
GEORGE SHARP, Montclair Pub. Schs. New York—GrRALD CLEVELAND, Pub. Schs., Syracuse; GRACE GATES, 
Pub. Schs., Snyder; BERNARD KinsELLA, Pub. Schs., Rochester; JosepH Lerse, N. Y. St. Coll. for Tchrs., 
Albany; Hazet Prenm, Pub. Schs., Great Neck; Ernest Wernricu, Pub. Schs., Syosett. North Carolina— 
JESSIE Baxter, Gastonia City Schs.; CatHERINE Howan, Gaston Co. Pub. Schs., Gastonia; MADELINE 
Tripp, St. Dept. of Pub. Instr., Raleigh. Ohio—Pxuita Humpureys, St. Dept. of Ed., Columbus; ALLEN 
Kina, Pub. Schs., Cleveland; Martua Kine, Pub. Schs., Columbus; HucH Lauauuin, Ohio St. Univ., 
Columbus; VERNA Watters, Kent St. Univ., Kent. Oklahoma—HE.ten M. Jones, Pub. Schs., Oklahoma 
City; WrtLarp A. Roserts, Pub. Schs., Midwest City. Oregon—ALENE GossaGk, Eastern Oregon Coll. of 
Ed., La Grande; Ltoyp F. MILLHOLLEN, Eugene Pub. Schs.; Evetyn Pirer, Pub. Schs., Eugene; HELEN 
E. Scuarer, Pub. Schs., Portland. Pennsylvania—M. Louise Lowe, Pub. Schs., Philadelphia; ALBErt I. 
Ourver, Jr., Univ. of Pa., Philadelphia; Dororay M. Warner, Pub. Schs., Indiana. South Carolina—Mrs. 
DeWitt Brunson, Pub. Schs., Orangeburg; J. B. Hopces, Greenville Co. Schs. South Dakota—MaBste E. 
Cummines, Pub. Schs., Rapid City. Tennessee—W. B. Bowporn, Middle Tenn. St. Coll., Murfreesboro; 
Mary Cannon, Henry Co. Schs., Paris; R. Lez Toomas, St. Dept. of Ed., Nashville. Texas—Mrs. JEwELL 
AskEw, Pub. schs., Houston; Wirt Buarr, North Tex. St. Coll., Denton; Hazet FLoyp, Sam Houston St. 
Tchrs. Coll., Huntsville; RaymMonp FREE, Pub. Schs., Galena Park. Utah—Grorcer L. MILuer, City Schs., 
Provo. Virginia—Crcit A. BEeLcHER, Pub. Schs., Bristol; Erra Branpt, St. Dept. of Ed., Richmond; 
S. G. Stewart, Pub. Schs., Staunton. Washington—Harriett Carmopy, Pub. Schs., Tacoma; ALICE 
HaypEn, Univ. of Washington, Seattle; CLirrorp M. Jonnson, King Co. Schs., Seattle; Harotp WENZEL, 
Pub. Schs., Aberdeen. West Virginta—Frep S. Corrinparrer, Morris Harvey Coll., Charleston; MarTHa 
CorTtRELL, Kanawha Co. Schs., Charleston. Wisconsin—Ipa Oot.ey, St. Dept. of Pub. Instr., Madison; 
Ropert VAN Raatte, St. Dept. of Pub. Instr., Madison; Resecca Watson, Supv. Elem. Ed., Waukesha. 
New England Region (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont)—ANN 
Fosera, Univ. of Hartford, Conn.; Et1izABetu Foster, St. Tchrs. Coll., Worcester, Mass.; ANN C. PETERS, 
Keene Tchrs. Coll., Keene, N. H. Rocky Mountain Tri-State (Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming)—Loyp D. 
CRANE, Pub. Schs., Cheyenne, Wyo.; Eugene R. Guiuette, Pub. Schs., Boulder, Colo.; Mrs. Go.pie 
Hvey, Pub. Schs., Casper, Wyo.; VoNDOLEE S. Pace, Pub. Schs., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
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. - « Herbert S. Zim, Ph.D.—a man who has achieved 
eminent success in developing and proving ways of enticing 
young people to learn about and understand the world 
they live in. Authorship of over sixty books—all of them 
in the juvenile field—including such familiar titles as 
YOUR FOOD AND YOU, THE GREAT WHALES, SHOOTING STARS, 
and the delightful GOLDEN GUIDE SERIES (Trees, Birds, 
Rocks, Minerals, etc.), attests to his dedication to his 
chosen work. As_ Editor-in-Chief of OUR WONDERFUL 
WORLD, Dr. Zim has presented what educators have long 
been seeking—curriculum resource materials modelled after 
the philosophy and psychology a modern teacher uses in 
his work—and so intriguing to young students that they 
stay with the volumes to read and read—and learn and 
learn. 

That’s why school systems all over the country are 
using OUR WONDERFUL WORLD to bring Dr. Zim’s skillful 
guidance right into the classroom. That’s why you should 
talk about OUR WONDERFUL WORLD personally with... 


. . » Your Spencer Press representative. He is an experienced 
educator who can tell you about the philosophy behind 
OUR WONDERFUL WORLD and how these eighteen volumes 
can capture and broaden the reading and learning interests 
of your young people. If you would like to have him out- 
line a new world of help in your work with OUR WONDER- 
FUL WORLD, write to the address below. 


Spencer Press, inc. 


School & Library Division Norton H. Gilbert, Director 
179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 





A publishing affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Company 
Publishers of OUR WONDERFUL WORLD, THE AMERICAN 





